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ARIZONA 


Arizona Wool Growers 
Ass'n. Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
Cal-Wool Mktg. Assn. 
Berkeley 


COLORADO 
Colorado Wool Mktg. 
Assn. Denver 


IDAHO 
Idaho Wool Mktg. Assn. 
Inc. Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois Wool Mktg. 
Assn. Paris 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Coop Wool Growers 
Ass'n. Minneapolis 


MISSOURI & CENT. STATES 
Midwest Wool Mktg. 
Coop. Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Central Wool Mktg. Corp. 
Chinook 





NEVADA 
Nevada Wool Mktg. 
Ass'n. Ely 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST MONEY FOR YOUR WOOL 


NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Coop. Wool 
Mktg. Ass’n. St. Fargo 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 


Oregon-Washington Wool Mktg. 
Ass’‘n. Yakima 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Coop. Wool Growers of So. 


Dakota 


UTAH 
Utah Wool Mktg. 
Ass’n. Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Coop. Wool Mktg. 


Ass‘n. Cheyenne 
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You'll Read 


In This Issue 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER TO THE 
WOOL SITUATION? 


Nobody seems to know. Inventories 
are low, available stocks are light, 
domestic consumption is increasing and 
yet the reported price of wool is from 
23 cents to 25 cents, a clean pound, 
below the duty=-paid cost of comparable 
foreign wool. 

Secretary Jones gives the figures 
supporting these statements in his 
editorial, "Wool and the New Program." 
"There are many bearish factors—some 
real and some man-made," he states, 
"but it is all a part of the free market 
operation. Producers should acquaint 
themselves with the best information 
possible and dispose of their wool at 
the -best possible price. In the long 
run this will mean an 18 to 20 percent 
better price on the average for the 1955 
clip than was received under the loan- 
type Support program of recent years." 
(Page 5) 


WOOL PROGRAM REVISION: 


The USDA on April 29 released a re- 
vised statement on the new wool pro- 
gram as it relates to commercial 

















LAMB GAMBOLINGS 


"Don't tell anyone | told you, but... 


Fourth in a series of photographs and comments by 
Phyllis E. Wright of Durango, Colorado. 








slaughterers, livestock marketing 
agencies and pullers. (Page 15) 


ASSIGNMENTS OF PAYMENTS: 


The conditions under which incentive payments 
provided in the National Wool Act of 1954 may be 
assigned have been set up in detail by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Copies of forms on which the 
assignments may be made to financial or marketing 
agencies are available at the county ASC offices. 
(Page 7) 





"TURN YOUR CENTS INTO DOLLARS" 


Build up a profitable market for your lambs and 
wool. You can do this by voting "yes" in the ref- 
erendum coming up this summer on the activation 
of Section 708 of the National Wool Act. Presi- 
dents of the seven member organizations of the 
American Sheep Producers Council give the reasons 
why this "Self-Help" program should be obtained. 
(Page 20) 





KOSHER TRADE AND ITS INFLUENCE: 


Thirty-two days are set aside each year as 
Jewish holidays. Work is forbidden on 13 of these 
days, which in effect means that for a total of 
two weeks no livestock can be slaughtered for 
kosher requirements. These no=-slaughtering days, 
particularly when they come at times of large 
market receipts of cattle and sheep, are a very 
bearish factor in the livestock market. The sig-= 
nificance of Kosher-meat processing to the live- 
stock industry was analyzed by Charles E. Hughes 
of Armour's Livestock Bureau in its official pub- 
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lication of April-May, 1953. Extracts from that 
very interesting article start on page 8. 


NAPOLEON'S BRONZE SHEEP: 


Napoleon III thought so highly of the ram that 
headed the flock at Rambouillet, France, around 
1859, that he commissioned a young sculptor to 
make a likeness of it that he might have the pleas- 
ure of looking at it. R. H. "Bob" Burns at the 
University of Wyoming tells how this bronze sheep 
and also a bronze group of Rambouillets came to 
America. (Page 11) 





CALIFORNIA RAM SALE: 


Average prices at the recent California Ram 
Sale fell 16 percent below those of 1954. The over= 
all sale average this year was $125.70 as compared 
to the 1954 average of $149.83. The drop was at- 
tributed mainly to the weaker lamb market. A 
Hampshire ram topped the sale at $1,000. (Page 24) 


PAYMENT OF DUES: 


Members of sheep associations affiliated with 
the National Wool Growers Association are re=- 
minded of the need for them to pay their associa=- 
tion dues. The Boston Wool Trade Association, 
through its Domestic Wool Committee, is making 
an all-out effort to cooperate fully in the dues- 
deduction programs of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Western South Dakota and Wyoming. (Page 
13) 
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‘ Setiensl 
Ram Sale 
Consignors 


Read This 


If you are inter- 
ested in obtain- 
ing full benefits 
at the 40th Na- 
tional Ram Sale, 
tell a very large 
group of poten- 
tial ram idee about your offerings. And 
do it ahead of sale time. Many buyers 
decide whether or not they would like to 
bid on a certain ram or set of rams be- 
fore they enter the auction ring. 





Through the ad- 
vertising pages of 
the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROW- 
ER magazine, you 
can effectively 
publicize your 
National Ram Sale Consignment to a 
group of men who own the largest num- 
ber of sheep in the United States. 





Readers of the NA- 
TIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, official 
publication of the 
National Wool 
Growers  Associa- 
tion, buy numerous 
When your offerings 





rams each season. 
go through the ring at Ogden’s Coliseum 
on August 18 and 19, most buyers pres- 
ent will be readers of the NATIONAL 


WOOL GROWER. 


Inform them of the 
quality of your con- 
signment by adver- 
tising in the pages 
of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, 
‘The voice of the 
Sheep Country.’ 





If you have any questions write us at 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. If you wish, we'll help you in pre- 
paring an eye-catching ad that will bene- 
fit you come sale time. 
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NEW EXPOSITION PRESIDENT 


Albert K. Mitchell, prominent New 
Mexico stockman, was elected president 
of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at a May 4th meeting of the direc- 
tors of the show in the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club, Chicago. 

Mitchell succeeds as president of the 
Nation’s largest livestock show the late 
Jess C. Andrew, of West Point, Indiana. 

H. H. Kildee, Dean Emeritus of the 
Iowa State College at Ames, was elected 
vice president of the Exposition. 


SPECIAL FOR WOOL STUDENTS 


A small easy-to-carry plastic covered 
kit showing samples of various grades 
of wool from 70’s to 44’s is now avail- 
able through the California Stockmen’s 
Supply Company, 151 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

This kit is especially valuable for stu- 
dents in wool classes. It is available 
to students in lots of 10 at $2.50 each. 
Individual kits are $3 each. For further 
information write the distributors. 


RINEHART TO RETIRE 


E. F. Rinehart, who has a wide circle 
of friends in the sheep industry, will 
retire as extension animal husbandman 
of the University of Idaho on June 30. 
Rinehart has been in the livestock and 
extension service work for 45 years. His 
counsel and advice, which he freely 
gave, will be missed by all those con- 
nected with the industry, particularly 
in Idaho. 

Wade G. Wells, formerly assistant 
animal husbandman, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Rinehart. 


A TOP CONSERVATIONIST 


Robert N. Naylor, prominent wool 
grower of Emmett, Idaho was listed as 
one of the 10 most outstanding conser- 
vationists in the United States and 


Canada by the North American Wildlife 


Conference recently held in Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mr. Naylor was also given the Nash 
Conservation Award at the Idaho Junior 
Chamber of Commerce convention in 
Moscow on April 23. 

These top honors were based primar- 
ily on Mr. Naylor’s work as chairman 
of the “Keep Idaho Green” program. 


Also, Mr. Naylor started the movement 
two years ago that has resulted in the 
release for range seeding of almost a 
million pounds of grass and legume 
seed held in storage under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. 

Wool growers everywhere will be 
most pleased that Mr. Naylor, a sheep- 
man, has been so highly honored as a 
conservationist. 


CEASE AND DESIST ORDERS 


During March of this year, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture issued cease-and-desist orders for 
violations of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and regulations under it 
against the following commission firms: 
Hugh W. Ford Livestock Commission 
Company, La Junta, Colorado; Parsons 
Livestock Commission Company, Par- 
sons, Kansas; John Clay & Company, 
Denver, Colorado; Denver Livestock 
Commission, Denver, Colorado; A. A. 
Blakley Livestock Commission Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado; MHensley- 
Andrews Commission Company, Nation- 
al Stockyards, Illinois; Junction City 
Livestock Sales Company, Junction 
City, Kansas. 


C.S.1.R.0. GETS FORTUNE 


Sir Frederick Duncan McMaster, a 
well known grazier, of Dalkeith, Cas- 
silis, Australia, who died last Novem- 
ber, aged 81, left most of his fortune of 
£216,403 ($484,743) to the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization, according to an 
International Wool Secretariat report 
from Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir Frederick had supported many 
charities during his lifetime. He was 
an honorary life vice president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and was 
knighted in 1934 for public services. 





about our cover 


Vanguards of the future? . . . Generals 
of a wavering industry, looking over the 
knoll of opportunity to see what the future 
holds for them . . . and the answer is in 
your hands! 


With your help, these sheep industry 
Generals will be a well-publicized and a 
well-liked group. . . . Their products, wool 
and lamb, will gain high esteem and favor 
in the opinions and purchases of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. 

This can only be done with funds, such 
funds as are obtainable under Section 708 
of the National Wool Act. ... Your yes 
vote in the referendum on this Self-Help 
section will assure the Generals on this 
month’s cover a bright prospect for going 
into the valley of the future fearlessly! 


The National Wool Grower 
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FOR BEEF PROMOTION 


A National Beef Council was formally 
established in Denver April 26 to offer 
additional research and promotion for 
beef. Eighty cattlemen and feeder rep- 
resentatives of State and _ regional 


’ groups pledged their support. 


The council will be a federation of 
State beef promotion groups, major 
livestock and farm organizations and 
other units of the beef industry. It will 
coordinate the work of the many State 
and national groups helping to move 
the Nation’s beef supply and will assist 
in formation of other State beef coun- 
cils. Initial finances will come from 
the promotion groups but plans are un- 
der consideration to secure long-range 
financial support from all beef councils. 

Temporary officers are Jay Taylor, 
president of the American National, 
president; Edwin Karlen, head of the 
S. D. Beef Council, first vice president, 
and C. T. “Tad” Sanders, secretary of 
the Montana Beef Council, secretary. 
Lyle Liggett, director of information 
for the American National, will serve 
as temporary manager. Plan is even- 
tually to set up an office probably in 
Chicago with a permanent manager. 


CORRIEDALE CONFERENCE 


Three sheepmen have been named 
directors of the second World Confer- 
ence of Corriedale sheep breeders. The 
new directors are Wesley Wooden of 
Davis, California; A. L. King of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; and J. M. Gardiner of 
Upperco, Missouri. 

The conference will be held in con- 











_ “‘ilai a Fine Selection For Sale at the Ranch — 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


WRITE BOX 141 — EPHRAIM, UTAH — PHONE Atwater 3-4242 


junction with the eighth annual All- 
American Corriedale Sheep Show and 
Sale at Laramie, Wyoming, on July 26, 
27 and 28. 

A. L. King, president of the Corrie- 
dale Association, says there will be 
delegates from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Peru and Uruguay at- 
tending. 


UTAH’S TOP RANCHER 


“Utah’s Top Rancher” for 1955 is 
William S. Young of Oakley, Utah. This 
announcement was recently made by J. 
Reed Moore, Summit 
County agent. 

Mr. Young was se- 
lected from a list of 
outstanding ranchers 
across the State com- 
piled by the county 
agents. 

Each year the Utah 
Foresters Alumni 
Association of the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College presents awards to out- 
standing individuals in conservation 
work. The top honor was given to Mr. 
Young at a banquet held in the USAC 
student union building. 


Long an advocate of good conserva- 
tion practices, Mr. Young’s ranges show 
the results of his work. When he first 
took over his present range, it would 
not summer 1,000 head of sheep, but 
now it does it very nicely. 

Mr. Young has held memberships and 
offices in livestock associations of the 
State for many years and is at present 
a director in the Utah Wool Growers 
Association. 





@ THESE RAMS ARE OF 
THE SAME BREEDING 
AS MY SALE - TOP- 
PING RANGE PEN IN 
THE 1954 NATIONAL 
RAM SALE. 


Inspect my consign- 
ments at the Nation- 
al and other leading 
sales. They have— 


* RUGBED HEAVY - BONED BODIES 
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Friskies Dog Food 
Guards Against 


EITDIDIN 





HUNGER 


*You may watch your own diet— 
but how about your dog’s? Are you 
sure he’s getting all of the essen- 
tial food elements necessary to nor- 
mal growth and health? 


ONLY FRISKIES gives you the benefits 
of a famous formula backed by 59 
years of experience in animal nu- 
trition...sure protection against 
“Hidden Hunger.” 


FOR VARIETY feed both Friskies Meal 
and Cubes. If you prefer a moist 
feeding —feed Friskies Meal—only 
water need be added. Equally nutri- 
tious Friskies Cubes made from 
the same famous formula may be 
fed dry — just as they come from 
the package. Friskies Cubes are 
especially convenient for feeding 
in the field. 





COPR. 1955 ALBERS MILLING CO. 


For added economy, buy the 25-lb. bag. 
Save up to 25% 





t& 


ALBERS MILLING CO., DIV.OF CARNATION COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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Wool and the New Program 


by Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


F one would throw the wool manufac- 
turers, topmakers, wool trade and the 
domestic growers into a pot, it is doubt- 
ful if they could come up with the 
answer to the wool situation. 


Let’s set down a few figures from 
the best statistics available. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1954 there was a reported 107 
million pounds, clean basis, of apparel 
wool in the United States. Production, 
clean basis, was estimated at 135 mil- 
lion pounds, and imports amounted to 
102 million pounds. When a reported 
consumption of 267 million pounds is 
deducted, estimated total stocks of clean 
wool in the U. S. were in the neighbor- 
hood of 77 million pounds. But of this 
77 million approximately 60 million 
pounds was off the market, either under 
Government loan or in Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory at prices 
above those the trade was willing to 
pay. 


This means that only about 17 mil- 
lion pounds of clean wool on January 
lst was in a position to be used. Ac- 
cording to best estimates when every- 
thing is taken into consideration, stocks 
in a position to be used as of March 
lst had dropped to 8 million pounds 
(68 million pounds less 60 million held 
wools). This is really “scraping the 
barrel” for free wool supplies. 


Apparel wool imports have averaged 
only about 11 million pounds per month 
so far in 1955, consumption about 23.5 
million, so 12.5 million clean pounds 
per month is needed to fill the gap. If 
this situation continues somebody is 
going to have to buy some wool. Now 
that all domestic production is on a 
free market, more and more domestic 
wool should be used not only because 
imports of foreign wool are insufficient 
but domestic wool, if statistics are re- 
liable at all, is the cheapest wool the 
domestic manufacturer can buy. 


Reports show that the reported price 
of domestic wool is from 23 to 25 cents 
a clean pound below the duty-paid cost 
of comparable foreign wool. Use any 
conversion factor you want that is real- 
istic, and domestic wool is still the 
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cheapest. The decline in foreign wool 
values has averaged around 12 percent 
this season as compared to last; where- 
as domestic wool values have declined 
23 percent. 


There are many bearish factors, some 
very real and some deliberately man- 
made. There is no question that eco- 
nomic factors have played a most im- 
portant part. Consumption in 1954 was 
the lowest since 1938 and then at prices 
below manufacturer’s costs. This period 
of adjustment has lasted over three 
years and has been serious. These fac- 
tors have caused a very bearish atti- 
tude on the part of the entire wool 
industry and when coupled with the 
lack of understanding and misrepre- 
sentation with respect to the new wool 
program have beaten down the price to 
the grower at the present time below 
what the writer believes to be justified. 


Fortunately this will not affect the 
improved price to the grower because 
of the incentive level of 62 cents which 
has been established, with the exception 
of those selling below their proper re- 
lationship. It does, however, mean 


higher costs to the Government and 
therefore should be considered very 





Latest information on the new 
Wool Program as it affects lambs 
and yearlings for slaughter may 
be found on page 15. 


Information on the assignment 


of incentive payments is on page 
7 


WE SUGGEST YOU CLIP AND SAVE 
THIS INFORMATION FOR FUTURE USE. 





seriously. The drawback for the grower 
does lie in the fact that the tangible 
benefits will not be seen until sometime 
after the close of the marketing year 
(March 31, 1956), but he will get them. 
The first year of the new program is 
the difficult hurdle. It was not planned 
that way, but when any constructive 
legislative program is inaugurated, that 
is the chance that must be taken. 


The new program, as always, is work- 
ing out—slowly but surely. It will take 
courage, fortitude, patience, and above 
all understanding of the program, to 
reap the greatest benefits. 

The picture at present is a brighter 
one. Mr. Harold J. Walter, president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, states that the wool 
textile industry is coming out of .its 
three-year slump; that recovery.is most 
marked in women’s apparel fabrics; and 
that increases in fabric prices made. by 
mills should end disastrous losses. Re- 
ports show that some manufacturers 
are paying their regular quarterly div- 
idends. Mill consumption of apparel 
wool is 14 percent more during the first 
two months of 1955 than a year earlier. 
Retail inventories are not large and as 
has been pointed out, from the stand- 
point of the producer raw wool stocks 
in the hands of the manufacturer are 
exceedingly low. 

There, of course, will be continuous 
bearish pressures. The wool trade will 
continue to bounce in and out of differ- 
ent producer areas. This is all a part 
of the business to buy the wool as 
cheaply as possible. This is all part of 
a free market operation, but the pro- 
ducers in turn should acquaint them- 
selves with the best information pos- 
sible and dispose of their wool at the 
best possible price because in the long 
run this will mean an 18 to 20 percent 
better price, on the average, for the 
1955 clip than received under the loan- 
type support program. 


Don’t forget the self-help program 
on which you will have an opportunity 
to vote between now and August 20th. 
This is the big second string to your 
bow for a profitable sheep business. 











CCC Wool Selling 
Policy Announced 


HE present minimum selling price 

for wool owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be continued 
until November 1, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced 
on May 5. This means that none of the 
CCC wools will be sold at less than 103 
percent of the 1954 loan rates plus 
sales commissions. 

This action by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture officials re- 
moves any uncertainty regarding the 
pricing of CCC wools during the major 
portion of the marketing of the current 
clip. 

Between now and November 1, the 
USDA announcement states the Wool 
Merchandising Advisory Committee will 
meet with USDA officials to help de- 
velop a new policy which will have as 
its objective the reduction of CCC wool 
stocks within a two-year period with 
minimum market effect. 


The minimum prices now continued 
to November 1 have been in effect since 
October 1954 when USDA announced 
these minimums would be in effect 
through May 1955. The prices will 
apply to CCC inventories of shorn and 
pulled wool taken over under the 1952 
and 1953 price-support programs and 
to any wool taken over this spring un- 
der the 1954 program. The specific 
prices at which the handlers are au- 
thorized to sell CCC wool in their 
custody are issued by the Boston Com- 
modity Stabilization Service Commodity 
Office. 


Under the current pricing policy, ap- 
proximately 114 million pounds of wool 
were sold during the first three months 
of 1955. In addition it is anticipated 
that approximately 20 million pounds of 
CCC-owned wool will be exported to 
Turkey under a recent country-to- 
country agreement providing for the 
development of barter transactions. 


Approximately 108.5 million pounds 
of wool acquired under the 1952 and 
1953 support programs are now in the 
CCC inventory. Forty-two and a half 
million pounds of shorn and pulled wool 
have been placed under the 1954 price 
support program. Completion of the 
barter deal with Turkey would reduce 
the inventory by 20 million pounds. 
USDA officials pointed out that the re- 
maining 130 million pounds of wool, 
either in the inventory or under loan, 
is only enough to supply U. S. mills 
for two to three months at the mill con- 
sumption rate in 1954 which was the 
lowest since 1938. 


r 


NWGA SUMMER MEETINGS SET 


HESE are open meetings and Wash- 

ington wool growers especially are 
invited to attend and take part in the 
discussions. 

These discussions will cover an un- 
usually wide, important and interesting 
area. For example, Cy Cress of the 
NWGA’s Special Lamb Promotion and 
Research Committee will review in de- 
tail direct work in promoting lamb in 
California and Texas this spring. 

Then there is the lamb grading ques- 
tion. A movement to have Government 
grading discontinued has been pro- 
posed. The Executive Committee no 
doubt will give consideration to the 
extent of participation by the NWGA 
in this proposal. 

Then of course there is the wool mar- 
ket situation. One of the important 
items under this head is the policy for 
selling the CCC wool inventory which 
is to be established this fall. The wool 
growing industry has been invited by 
the USDA to present proposals for the 
disposal of this stockpile. The impor- 
tance of sound thinking and action on 
this point needs no explanation. 

Plans for making effective the wool 
and lamb promotion available through 
the “Self-Help” section (708) of the 
National Wool Act through the refer- 
endum will also be an important topic 
for discussion and action by the exec- 
utive group. 

Likewise, there are grazing prob- 
lems. One of these is the new basis 
for assessing grazing fees on lands ad- 
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ministered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Several Nevada _ stockmen 
have instituted a court case to test the 
legality of this new formula. 


Executive Committee deliberations 
will also include future NWGA activ- 
ities in connection with national for- 
est legislation. 


These are only some of the main items 
that are listed on the tentative agenda 
for the Executive Committee meetings. 


The Council of Directors of the 
American Wool Council, Inc., will talk 
about ways and means of securing suf- 
ficient funds to meet the 1955 commit- 
ment to The Wool Bureau, Inc., which 
handles the promotion of wool in the 
United States for the American Wool 
Council and the International Wool 
Secretariat. The directors will also 
hear progress reports on that promotion 
work. 


The Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation are hosts for these gatherings. 
President Corwin King’s warm invita- 
tion is contained in his statement in 
the President’s Section. From that you 
will note the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers and the Auxiliary are planning 
special activities for the women and 
children during the meetings. 


Reservations for those planning to 
attend these meetings from States other 
than Washington should be made 
through the National Wool Growers 
Association Office, 414 Crandall Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


June, 1955, Tentative Meeting Schedule 
National Wool Growers Association 
and 
American Wool Council, Inc, 
East Harvest Hall, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Washington 


Monday, June 27, 1955: 
9:00 A.M. 


President J. H. Breckenridge Presiding 
Executive Committee Meeting 


National Wool Growers Association 


12:00 Noon 


Luncheon for Executive Committee Members 


and Council of Directors 


1:30 P.M. 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955: 
9:00 A.M. 


Continuation of Executive Committee Meeting 


President W. H. Steiwer Presiding 
Council of Directors’ Meeting 


American Wool Council, Inc. 


12:00 Noon 
1:30 P.M. 


Luncheon Recess 
Meeting of National Lamb Promotion 


and Research Committee 
HOSTS: WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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INCENTIVE INFORMATION 





Assignment of Payments 


ONDITIONS under which assign- 

ments of payment under the Nation- 
al Wool Act of 1954 may be made and 
other information on the incentive pay- 
ment program of interest to growers, 
financing institutions and marketing 
agencies were released on April 29. 

Here are important extracts from the 
statement: 

CCC Wool Form 49, “Assignment of 
Payment under the National Wool Act 
of 1954” must be used by a producer 
who wishes to make an assignment of 
his prospective payment to his financ- 
ing or marketing agency. Copies of this 
form will be available at ASC offices. 
While-it is expected that assignments 
will not be made as a general rule, it is 
up to the individual producer to deter- 
mine whether or not he wishes to make 
an assignment under the conditions 
specified in this form. 


Financing or Marketing Agencies to 
Whom Assignments May be Made. 


The payment due the producer on 
shorn wool or mohair under the Nation- 
al Wool Act of 1954 may be assigned 
only to a financing or marketing agency. 
A financing agency is defined as a bank, 
trust company, or Federal lending 
agency. It also includes any other 
financing institution which customarily 
makes loans or advances to finance the 
production of sheep, lambs or wool, in 
the case of an assignment of a payment 
on shorn wool or lambs and yearlings, 
or to finance the production of goats or 
mohair, in the case of an assignment of 
a mohair payment. 

A marketing agency is defined as a 
person or firm which sells a producer’s 
wool or mohair for the producer’s ac- 
count. An assignment of a payment 
due on lambs or yearlings may be made 
only to a financing agency. 

Assignment of payments due under 
the National Wool Act of 1954 may not 
be made to the person who purchases 
wool from the producer. Likewise, the 
producer’s right to receive a payment 
may not be transferred either to the 
purchaser of the wool, lambs and year- 
lings, or mohair, or to any other person, 
except by the assignment. procedure 
described in this statement. 


Conditions of Assignment. 
There must be compliance and agree- 


ment between the producer and the 
assignee (person to whom the assign- 
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ment is made) with the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The entire amount of the payment 
due or to become due the producer for 
the marketing year must be covered by 
the assignment. The ASC county office 
is not authorized to draw a draft to 
the assignee for a part of the amount 
due the producer and another draft to 
the producer for the balance. 

2. Only one assignment of payment 
due or to become due for the marketing 
year can be made for any one program; 
that is, (a) shorn wool incentive pay- 
ment program, (b) lambs and yearlings 
payment program, (c) mohair payment 
program. Thus, if the prospective pay- 
ment for shorn wool for a marketing 
year has been assigned to a financing 
institution which provides the produc- 
tion credit for the producer’s opera- 
tions, this assignment cannot be re- 
assigned to another financing institu- 
tion or a marketing agency. 

3. The assignment will cover only 
the payments on sales made during the 
marketing year specified by the assign- 
ment. If all or part of the wool on 
which the producer has given an as- 
signment remains unsold at the end of 
the marketing year a new assignment 
for the subsequent marketing year will 
be required for the assignment of any 
payments due in connection with those 
sales. 


4. An assignment can be given only 
as security for cash advanced or to be 
advanced on sheep, lambs, or wool, in 
the case of assignment of a wool pay- 
ment, or on goats or mohair in the case 
of assignment of a mohair payment. 

5. If the assignment is to a marketing 
agency, the marketing agency must 
show the estimated increase in the 
amount of the advance as a result of 
the assignment and must agree with 
the producer that no part of the pay- 
ment received pursuant to the assign- 
ment is to be applied toward repayment 
of any balances remaining from ad- 
vances made on wool or mohair mar- 
keted in previous years. 

6. The producer must indicate wheth- 
er he wants the draft drawn payable 
(a) jointly to the order of the producer 
and the assignee, or (b) to the order 
of the assignee. If the draft is made 
payable jointly, it will require the en- 
dorsement of both the producer and the 
assignee. On the other hand, if the 
draft is made payable only to the as- 
signee, it may be cashed upon endorse- 


ment by the assignee. All drafts, 
irrespective of the manner in which 
they are payable, will be mailed to the 
assignee at the address indicated in 
the assignment form. 


7. The assignee, by accepting the as- 
signment, agrees to make full and 
specific accounting and remittance of 
any balance due the producer within 
60 days after receipt of the payment. 


Signing and Filing Assignment. 


CCC Wool Form 49 must be executed 
in triplicate and signed by the producer 
and the assignee, and the signature of 
the producer must be witnessed by two 
disinterested persons or acknowledged 
before.a notary public or other specified 
person. All signatures on the two cop- 
ies may be carbon impressions of the 
signatures on the original, except that 
the assignee shall arrange to have 
original signatures affixed on all copies 
of the form if he wishes the copy re- 
turned to him by the county office to 
contain original signatures. 


The assignee should forward the 
original and two copies of the CCC 
Wool Form 49 to the ASC county office 
in which the headquarters of the pro- 
ducer’s farm, ranch, or feeding estab- 
lishment is located. The assignment 
will not be effective unless it is sent 
to the correct ASC county office, that 
is, the ASC county office which will ap- 
prove the producer’s application for 
payment. The ASC county office will 
acknowledge and date the assignment 
and send one copy to the producer and 
one copy to the assignee. The original 
will be retained by the ASC county 
office. 


The ASC county office will indicate 
in the space provided in the assignment 
form, the amount of any indebtedness 
subject to setoff. The amount of in- 
debtedness existing at the time of pay- 
ment, not to exceed the amount indi- 
cated in the assignment form, will be 
set off against any amount that may 
become payable on the application for 
payment. 


Cancellation of Assignment. 


The assignee and the producer may 
cancel a recorded assignment by giving 
the ASC county office evidence in writ- 
ing of their mutual desire to have the 
assignment canceled. In the absence 
of such evidence, payment will be made 
in accordance with directions in the 
assignment form. In the event of as- 
signment to a marketing agency where 
the proceeds from sale of the wool are 
sufficient to liquidate the total advance, 
it will be to the advantage of the mar- 
keting agency and to the producer to 
cancel the assignment before any pay- 
ment becomes due. 
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Jewish holidays affect lamb market 


Kosher Trade Exerts Great 
Influence on Meat Industry 


6¢— TNUSUALLY hot weather, increased 

receipts, the coming labor holiday 
and two non-slaughtering Jewish holi- 
days plus the lower price on carcass 
lamb, all were factors in the sharp 
price break.” 

This is the way the Livestock Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, USDA, described the ter- 
rific drop (all the way from $2 to as 
much as $4.50) in the lamb market the 
first week of September, 1953. No one 
is interested in recalling such experi- 
ences, except when there may be some 
chance of avoiding them. In this in- 
stance the inclusion of two non- 
slaughtering Jewish holidays as a 
marketing factor is significant and 
prompts the reprinting of part of 
“Kosher Meat Processing” from Ar- 
mour’s Analysis, April-May, 1953. 

‘Altogether, 32 days are set aside 
yearly as Jewish holidays. Work is for- 
bidden on 13 of these days, which, in 
effect, means that for a total of about 
two weeks no livestock can be slaugh- 
tered for kosher requirements. How- 
ever, slaughtering is permitted on 
certain of the holidays. (See table be- 
low). 

On the two fast days, Tish B’ Ab and 
Yom Kippur, Orthodox Jews partake 
of no food or drink for a period of 24 
hours or more. But slaughtering is 
permitted on Tish B’ Ab. 

The fact that meat is not eaten on 
the two fast days and that poultry may 
be especially competitive with meat on 
the days of feasting, is not the most 
significant influence on the market. Of 
much greater importance to the stock- 
man is the fact that no slaughtering 
is permitted on certain of these holi- 
days. Therefore, the livestock producer 
with heavy, kosher-type animals (prime 
and choice) should pay close attention 
to these dates and avoid shipping at 
times. when his livestock would be in 
lesser demand. 

In view of the holiday influence,. the 
livestock producer should make two 
determinations while deciding when to 
sell any livestock of kosher quality. 
First, he should find out how many 
days are required for livestock to travel 
from his market to the large eastern 
kosher slaughter centers such as New, 
York and Philadelphia.. (The time. is 


approximately three days for Chicago;. 


four days for Sioux City, Omaha, or 
Kansas City; and seven days for Den- 
ver.) Then, the would-be shipper should 
locate on his calendar (see table) the 
first non-slaughtering days of the 
Jewish holiday period and count back 
the number of days required for live- 
stock to travel from his market to the 
point of slaughter. He should remem- 
ber, too, that no kosher slaughtering 


is permitted on Saturday (the Jewish 
Sabbath). 


The Biblical laws governing kosher 
slaughter date back to the days of 
Moses, more than 3,000 years ago. The 
Hebrew religion holds that God issued 
instructions for these religious and 
hygienic measures directly to Moses, 
who transmitted them to the Jewish 
people while they were wandering in 
the wilderness near Mount Sinai. The 
laws covered not only the kinds of food 
consumed but also the conditions for 
their preparation and use. Down 
through the centuries, these early reg- 
ulations became so deeply etched into 
Hebrew religious and family life that 
they remain virtually unchanged under 
present-day conditions. 


In several respects, the kosher trade 
exerts a far greater influence on the 
livestock and meat industry than the 
proportion of the total volume it rep- 
resents. (When applied to meats the 
term kosher indicates that the flesh is 
acceptable for the Jewish people to eat.) 


For one thing, the Jewish population 
in the United States totals approximate- 
ly 6,000,000, according to unofficial 
estimates. About half of this total are 
Orthodox and Conservative Jews re- 
quiring kosher preparation, but much 
kosher meat is eaten by Jews who do 
not observe all of the dietary laws, but 
still prefer kosher to non-kosher meat. 

Secondly, the laws imparted by Moses 
forbade the consumption of pork. This 
restriction naturally raises Jewish de- 
mand for beef, veal, mutton, fish, and 
poultry. Per capita beef consumption 
by Orthodox Jews is about 40 to 50 per- 
cent greater than the national average. 


As a third consideration, only the 
forequarters are used by the kosher 
meat.trade in the United States. This 
custom has several far-reaching effects. 
Since the forequarters contain more 
fat and bone than the hindquarters, the 





To make certain that carcasses will be kosher for 
another 72 hours, traditional washing, using tan 


water takes place. Equipment includes nozzle, 
rubber tubing, and pressure tank. 


Jewish homemaker must buy more 
pounds per person to get the same net 
amount of beef. And, to compensate 
somewhat for the lesser tenderness of 
forequarters, only top-quality cattle are 
purchased for the kosher trade. The 
hindquarters, because of difficulty in 
kosher preparation, are sold to the 
regular trade. 

(Due to the precept forbidding the 
consumption of blood, the visible blood 
vessels must be removed. In the fore- 
quarters, the blood-vessels are relative- 
ly large, and can be separated with 
comparative ease. But this is not true 
of the hindquarters, where removal of 
the prohibited veins and arteries is an 
extremely difficult and time-consuming 
task, resulting practically in the shred- 
ding of the beef. In some of the Euro- 
pean and eastern countries, however, 
where manpower is more plentiful and 
less costly, the entire carcass is con- 
sumed. In these areas, some butchers 
have developed sufficient skill to re- 
move the blood vessels from the loins 
and rounds. Yet, even in those lands, 
the job is so painstaking that only a 
few qualified specialists can be found 
in any one community.) 

Fourthly, kosher inspectors reject a 
relatively high percentage of the beef 
carcasses after slaughter. As a result, 
processors must handle a comparative- 
ly greater tonnage of carcass beef to 
meet the requirements of the kosher 
trade. 

Finally, kosher meat, unless given a 
specified washing (begissing), must be 
prepared for cooking within 72 hours 
after slaughter. Otherwise, it no longer 
is acceptable as kosher. This makes the 
slaughter of livestock close to consum- 
ing centers highly advantageous. As a 
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result, live animals instead of dressed 
carcasses are usually shipped from 
midwestern livestock markets to New 
York and other eastern areas which 
have a highly concentrated Jewish 
population. (Of the six million Jews 
3,250,000 live in New York; 750,000 in 
Los Angeles; 450,000 in Chicago; 325,- 
000 in Philadelphia ; 150,000 in Boston.) 

For the procedure followed by east- 
ern firms in handling live animals re- 
ceived from Midwestern States, the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Company, a division of Armour and 
Company, can serve as an example. 

Calves and lambs arrive at a sub- 
street level unloading platform. Other 
livestock are shipped in by train to 
Jersey City and are ferried across the 
Hudson, landing at the dock behind the 
plant. Then they are led through a 
tunnel under the street and into the 
building. 

Double-deck elevators lift the live- 
stock to the roof level. Here, they are 
kept’ in miniature stockyards. The 
pens hold up to 200 cattle and 1,500 
calves and lambs during the rest period 
prior to slaughter. 

The New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company, unlike other Armour 
plants, maintains two separate sales 
forces, one for kosher and the other 
for trefa. Speed is of prime impor- 
tance, and for that reason most deliv- 
eries from the day’s slaughter are made 
at night or early the next morning. 

Since the retail stores usually are 
closed during these hours, the delivery- 
man carries a key to each butcher shop. 
He unlocks the door, hangs the con- 
signment in the cooler, locks the shop 
door, and then proceeds along his route. 

Mondays and Fridays are the days of 
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Periodically, kosher slaughter is inspected by presiding rabbis of districts. 
Above, Rabbis E. Epstein (left) and L. Kaplan apply thumbnail test for 


sharpness. 


heaviest buying by kosher retailers, al- 
though beef and other kosher meats 
are purchased throughout the week. 
The forequarters, bought and marked 
by kosher retail buyers on Friday, are 
delivered to the refrigerator on Satur- 
day, even though the shops are closed 
for the Hebrew Sabbath. 

The Sabbath ends at sunset on Sat- 
urday, and a brisk meat business begins, 
often lasting entirely through the next 
day (Sunday). : 

Kosher prices run somewhat higher 
per pound than for other meat of the 
same quality. Reasons include the 
slower rate per hour in processing, 
extra sales expense, and the higher per- 
centage of inspection rejections. 


The Jewish calendar differs from the 
Gregorian calendar used in the United 
States. It is based on lunar months, 
determined by the time required for 
the moon to revolve about the earth. 
Therefore, no Jewish holiday falls on 
the same day every year. 

Contrary to one popular notion, the 
Jewish holidays are not given to eating 
only certain kinds of meats. On these 
days of rejoicing and feasting (only two 
days are devoted to fasting), the He- 
brews consume all sorts of foods. How- 
ever, greater than the normal amounts 
of poultry are consumed on such occa- 
sions, and to that extent the current 
demand for beef and lamb may be re- 
duced. 





DATES FOR JEWISH HOLIDAYS 








1955 

Purim March 8 

Passover (1) April 7- 
(Pesach) April 14 

Pentecost (2) May 27-28 
(Feast of Weeks) 

Tish B’ Ab July 28 
(Fast) 

Rosh-Hashanah (2) Sept. 17-18 

Yom Kippur (2) Sept. 26 
(Fast) 

Feast of Tabernacles (3) Oct. 1-7 
(Succoth) 

Shmini (2) Oct. 8 

Azereth 

Simhas (2) Oct. 9 

Torah 

Hanukkah Dec. 10-17 
(Chanukkah) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
February 26 March 17 March 6 March 24 March 13 
March 27- April 16- April 5- April 23- April 12- 
April 3 April 23 April 12 April 30 April 19 
May 16-17 June 5-6 May 25-26 June 12-13 June 1-2 
July 17 Aug. 6 July 26 August 13 August 2 
Sept. 6-7 Sept. 26-27 Sept. 15-16 October 3-4 Sept. 22-23 
Sept. 15 October 5 Sept. 24 October 12 October 1 
Sept. 20-26 Oct. 10-16 Sept. 29- Oct. 17-23 Oct. 6-12 

Oct. 5 
Sept. 27 Oct. 17 Oct. 6 Oct. 24 Oct. 13 
Sept. 28 Oct. 18 Oct. 7 Oct. 25 Oct. 14 
Nov. 29- Dec. 9-17 Dec. 7-14 Dec. 26- Dec. 14-21 
Dec. 6 Jan. 2 


(1) No slaughtering on first, second, seventh and eighth days. 


(2) No slaughtering 


(3) No slaughtering on first two days. 
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THE “NEW LOOK” 





New Mexico Sheep 
Use Winter Coats 


ANY sheep will be sporting a “new 

look” in New Mexico next winter. 
The revolutionary style will find an 
estimated 50,000 sheep wearing jackets 
made of 10-ounce duck with matching 
shoulder and leg straps to protect their 
wool from wind, weather and dust. 


Two main concerns of southwestern 
sheep growers brings about this move 
to protect wool-on-the-hoof. First fac- 
tor is that added competition prevailing 
now that support prices have been aban- 
doned and wool is on a free and open 
market places special emphasis on good 
care, preparation and top marketing of 
wool. 

Secondly, there has been a serious 
problem of drought-aggravated dirt in 
the New Mexico fleeces of late. 


Though sheepmen have previously 
used jackets for new lambs for a short 
period of time, this is the first time that 
such covering has been made to last 
over a long period. The jackets are 
equipped with zippers to permit expan- 
sion as wool grows on the animal. The 
jackets are the idea of J. R. Stauder, 
sheep and wool specialist at New Mex- 
ico A & M College. 

Last winter Mr. Stauder conducted a 
test on the Victor Perez ranch near 
Encino New Mexico. A flock of 1,500 
ewes were dressed in the specially de- 
signed jackets in mid-January; another 
flock of similar number was left to 
spend the winter jacketless. 


Results tabulated at shearing time 
this spring showed that the fleece of 
the average jacketed sheep was 
weighted with 20 to 25 percent less dirt 
than that of its unjacketed companion. 
According to Stauder, the average 
fleece taken from the dressed animals 
weighed 14 pounds compared with an 
18-pound average for the other flock. 
Both fleeces produced an average of 5.5 
pounds of clean wool. 

By putting the jackets on a month and 
a half earlier next winter, Stauder be- 
lieves that this four-pound differential 
can be boosted to six pounds on the 
average sheep. 

The jackets cost about 70 cents and 
are sold by the New Mexico Tent and 
Awning Company of Albuquerque. Mr. 
Stauder said the test indicates they 
would pay for themselves in less than 
two years, and each can be used for 
five years. 

There are also other advantages for 
using these sheep coverings: Lower 
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shearing costs, due to the fact shearing 
crews require a bonus for each time 
they encounter a sheep with excessive 
dirt; and cuts in shipping charges 
which are based on the gross weight 
of the fleece as it comes from the sheep. 

J. B. Cornelison, manager of New 
Mexico Tent and Awning, reports sale 
of nearly 30,000 of the jackets since 
January 15. He estimates the company 
will sell a total of more than 50,000 
before next winter sets in. 


4-H and FFA Youth 
Need Your Aid 


| am very much interested in the two 
great agricultural youth training 
programs—the 4-H and FFA clubs. As 
you know, these training programs are 
sponsored by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Extension Service, 
which has done much to vitalize agri- 
cultural education among our youth. 
Both organizations cover all phases of 
farm husbandry. 


With the expansion of farm sheep 
flocks now under way, it seems to me 
that these youth organizations are of 
growing importance. These young club 
members who are now being taught 
how to care for their flocks will some 
day soon have larger flocks. 

Because they, in my opinion, play 
such an important part in the future 
of the sheep industry, I should like to 
call the attention of purebred sheep 
growers to the need of seeing that 4-H 
and FFA members purchase only good 
breeding stock. These boys and girls 
are one of your best advertisements and 
you cannot afford to have them showing 
animals of poor conformation or actual 
malformation as having been purchased 
from you. 


In my opinion, aged stock should be 
shipped off to the slaughter house and 
not sold to some 4-H or FFA member 
who thinks that he is getting a desirable 
animal just because it is registered 
and is reasonable in price. I know of 
one boy who learned the hard way. He 
proudly purchased some old ewes only 
to discover at lambing time that three 
of the five purchased had spoiled udders 
—one so completely spoiled that it was 
necessary to raise her lamb on a bottle. 
Needless to say, he won’t go back to 
purchase more sheep from the same 
source. 

In another instance, ewes purchased 
by an FFA chapter showed badly mal- 
formed jaws, which, of course, were 
transmitted to at least part of their 
lambs. However, most breeders are 
pretty careful about selling sheep of 
poor conformation or malformation to 


these youngsters and few old ewes are 
sold to them. 


Most sheepmen are willing to boost 
4-H and FFA in any way they can. For 
example, I remember one of my club 
members selling a lamb at our local 
fat stock show and sale sponsored by 
the Pendleton Rotary club. Harold 
Cohn of Heppner, Oregon, wished to 
purchase the grand champion lamb of 
this show but couldn’t be there in per- 
son. He requested the County Extension 
Agent to bid on this lamb. However, 
the agent was called out of town and 
he asked Mr. Frank Chapman, another 
local sheepman, to bid for Mr. Cohn. 
Mr. Chapman complied with this re- 
quest and when bidding began, found 
strong competition. 


Unknown to Mr. Chapman, Mr. Cohn 
appeared at the sale and began to bid 
also. It was several bids later that the 
two bidders got together to finish the 
bidding at $3 per pound or $330 for the 
lamb. Little did Mr. Cohn know that 
his $330 was to help a girl attending 
college which led to her eventually fin- 
ishing school and becoming a county 
extension agent, 4-H and Home Eco- 
nomics, in Klamath County. Another 
significant fact is that it was through 
4-H training this girl achieved her 
goal. 


Two of the members of our Blue 
Mountain 4-H sheep club of which I 
have been the leader for the past 10 
years, will compete in “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest. 


The work of our 4-H sheep club has 
effected a reawakening of interest in 
farm flocks in east Umatilla County 
where range flocks have been almost 
completely nonexistent. Some planning 
will be needed to get more good sheep, 
purebred, if you please. A start in this 
direction has been made with the pur- 
chase of a few Suffolk ewe lambs from 
T. B. Burton of Cambridge, Idaho. 


With sheep numbers at about their 
lowest ebb in the history of our country 
and our Government crying for more 
wool and sheep, these youngsters, both 
4-H and FFA, could serve greatly in 
relieving this situation. Youngsters 
who have had an opportunity to own 
a few sheep will, I think, continue to 
keep and care for a farm flock after 
their 4-H and FFA days are over, be- 
cause with thorough training they will 
come to realize the value of good sheep 
management and profits to be gained 
thereby. It is well for sheep breeders 
to keep in mind, when they are selling 
breeding stock to these 4-H and FFA 
members, that they are selling the nu- 
cleus to a good farm flock in which the 
breeders will take pride. 


—Harold McConnel 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon 
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Bronze ram sculptures were 


made to exemplify ideal types 


In 1859, Emperor Napoleon Ill 
Wanted an Inspirational Statue 


by R. H. “Bob” Burns 


MPEROR Napoleon III, of France, 

was so proud of the Merino ram at 
the head of his flock at Rambouillet 
in 1859 that he commissioned Sculptor 
Jules Moigniez to produce a likeness of 
this ram as a bronze statue. The statue 
of the ram, “Napoleon Bonaparte,” was 
to serve as a guide and inspiration for 
an ideal type in the Merino sheep. 


Moigniez is also known to have sculp- 
tured an outstanding group of four 
Merino sheep. Thus, he left two of the 
very few bronze sculptures of sheep 
existing in the world today. This is 
the story of these two statues, both of 
which came to America some time ago. 


The first sculpture by Moigniez is 
the Merino ram trophy in bronze gold 
wash. The Sunbeam Corporation now 
owns this statue. They kindly furnished 
the following information concerning 
it’: 

“The only inscription on the trophy 
itself is the signature of Moigniez. 
There is attached to the case in which 
the trophy is mounted a plaque which 
reads as follows: ‘At the head of the 
flock at Rambouillet about 1859 was the 
ram “Napoleon Bonaparte,” named for 
the Grandfather of Napoleon III, con- 
sidered the ideal type for which the 
French were striving. 


““Thus the emperor commissioned the 
rising young sculptor, Jules Moigniez 
(Senles 1835-1894) to produce a likeness 
of this ram in a small bronze, in order 
that he might enjoy looking at the like- 
ness more often. 


“The young artist labored long and 
hard and produced a masterpiece, the 
likeness of which has probably never 
before, or since been equaled in accu- 
racy. It is a perfect picture in type, 
to every detail, and carries all the 
majesty, power and pride becoming a 
Bourbon.’ We do not know who authored 
this explanatory caption, nor do we 
know too much about the past history 
of this piece of art. 


“We are told that the statue came into 
the hands of an English nobleman be- 
fore the turn of the century. Later it 
was acquired by an American collector 
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and subsequently sold to one of the 
sheep publications. Then about 1920 it 
was purchased by Sunbeam Corporation 
and has been on display here since that 
date.” 


In the December, 1937 issue of the 
Sheep Breeder magazine, the ram statue 
was further discussed and praised. The 
article read: 

“The history of this sculpture which 
was heavily gold plated, during the fre- 
quent revolutions, upheavals and occu- 
pations of France is unknown. It even- 
tually found its way into the Lord 
Swansea art collection at Sketty Hall, 
Swansea, South Wales. 

“When the Sketty Hall collection was 
dispersed, this particular sculpture 
passed to Callards of London, and was 
imported to the United States. When 
the Sheep Breeder learned of its pres- 
ence in this country, no time was lost 
in opening negotiations for its acquisi- 
tion. 

“Its ultimate destination is as yet un- 
determined. Representing, as it does, 
the finest of art on a difficult subject, 
but a most expressive one, it is logical 
that it should remain as an emblem of 
achievement in sheep breeding progress 
and of the Rambouillet in particular.” 
(The type of Merino sheep portrayed 
in this statue led to development of the 
Rambouillet, a favorite breed in the 
western range States today.) 







“It stands as a beautiful specimen of 
art and the subject depicts the progress 
in man’s effort at livestock . improve- 
ment. It stands about eight inches high 
and weighs about eight pounds. It is 
all that can be imagined in sheer beau- 
ty. A ram of a superior type is a beauty, 
but it requires a real artist to transfer 
it to canvas, marble or metal, and at 
this few have succeeded. J. Moigniez 
accomplished the transfer and his work 
at Rambouillet stands supreme.” 


A few years ago, a friend of mine, 
H. H. Davis of Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, presented me with the statue of 
bronze by Jules Moigniez showing a 
group of four Merino sheep. This statue 
is entitled ‘““Merinos Nes A Wideville.” 

This bronze group is animately life- 
like and the body characteristics and 
poses of the animals are unbelievably 
natural. The statue has been in the 
Davis-Homer families for many years 
and was recently found stored in a 
warehouse in Boston when the Davis 
estate was settled. The statue was do- 
nated to this writer so it could be seen 
by sheep and wool students. 


The group of sheep is interesting 
too, for the fine body conformation 
which is much superior to other Merinos 


of that day. Note the long, deep 

bodies and the open faces which 

are very desirable features in 
fine wool sheep. 


As the title of the statue 
indicates, these Merino 
sheep were from Wideville, 
the farm and castle of M. 
Gilbert about 20 miles west of 
Paris, and a few miles from 
the National Farm at Ram- 
bouillet. 
As an outstanding sheep breeder, M. 


Gilbert was commissioned by King 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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Lloyd Avilla 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





John V. Withers 
Oregon 


Edward Waara 
South Dakota 





Invitation Extended to Come 
To Yakima Meetings 


Come to Yakima! 

On behalf of the Washington 
Wool Growers and the Auxiliary, 
I want to extend a sincere and 
cordial invitation to the members 
of the National Wool Growers 
Executive Committee, the Amer- 
ican Wool Council Directors, and 
all others interested, to come to 
Yakima, June 27-28 for the mid- 
summer meeting of these execu- 
tive groups. Bring the family, 
because our Auxiliary is planning 
something special for the women 
and children during the meetings. 
Bring the family to Yakima, the 
home of friendly people, good rich 
soil, beautiful fruit orchards and 
diversified irrigated crops, all sur- 
rounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains that hold verdant grasses for 
our cattle and sheep in the sum- 
mer. 

Because our industry is in a 
serious condition and some sound- 
thinking decisions are imperative, 
a full representation at these 
meetings, it seems to me, is most 
important. 

So come to Yakima where we’ll 
hear progress reports on industry 
problems and make decisions for 
future action. 

—Corwin King 
President, Washington 
Wool Growers Association 
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Frank Meaker 
Colorado 


John Noh 
Idaho 





R. W. Hodge 
Texas 





INDUSTRY PROBLEMS WILL 
BE DISCUSSED AT YAKIMA 


HEEPMEN are optimists but the 
game is getting rough. We cannot 
do much about the weather, but many 
of the problems facing the industry can 
be dealt with. The problems are tough 
and the results will be slow. To sur- 
vive and progress we must produce 
efficiently, breed better livestock, prac- 
tice better range management and most 
important of all develop a better mar- 
ket. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association meets 
June 27 and 28 in Yakima, Washington 
to deal with some of these problems. 
This committee can do little unless 
they have the cooperation of a vast ma- 
jority of the membership. Anyone with 
constructive ideas on industry problems 
should either attend the Yakima meet- 
ing or contact their committee repre- 
sentative so that we can do the best 
possible job for our industry. 


—John Noh 
May 22, 1955 


MANY PROBLEMS FACE 
LAMB RAISERS OF TODAY 


ANY important problems will come 

before the Lamb Committee at our 
95th Convention in Davis, California, 
on June 17-18. Since they are of im- 
portant interest to sheepmen in other 
sections of the West, I am outlining 
some of them here. 





A. C. Grande 
Montana 


B. H. Robison 
Nevada 





Corwin King 


Leonard Hay 
Washington 


Wyoming 


The first problem has to do with Im- 
perial Valley winter alfalfa pasture fed 
lambs and their relation to marketing 
spring lambs: 

Can 250,000 or more Imperial Valley 
old-crop lambs be profitably marketed 
in 60 days (January 15-March 15) with 
Los Angeles lamb consumption 90,000 
per month and also receiving during 
the same two months lambs from Ida- 
ho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and other 
sections of California? 

Is it profitable to ship a portion of 
the Imperial Valley old-crop lambs east 
if the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
dressed lamb markets, through lamb 
promotion or otherwise, are on, or near- 
ly on, a par with the New York market? 

Why has California lost its prestige 
for spring lambs on the New York mar- 
ket prior to and after Easter? 

Is this due to the heavier weights 
and age of the early California spring 
lambs as compared with 15 to 20 years 
ago? 

Should a premium be paid on lambs 
(spring or fed) weighing certain speci- 
fied weight limits, as is done on certain 
weights of spring lambs at New York 
City? 

What disposition is to be made of 
thousands of Imperial Valley old-crop 
lambs, which, as occurred this past win- 
ter and early spring (due to adverse 
weather conditions) failed to be 
graded choice by Federal graders at 
Los Angeles? 


Chains and super-markets advertise 
they sell only prime and choice grades 
—should grades be flexible, that is less 
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rigid when adverse weather conditions 
or other factors prevent a considerable 
proportion of lambs from being graded 
prime or choice similar to State Grad- 
ing Service proposed for some Califor- 
nia fruits? 

And/or, should grading flexibility 
apply when age of lambs and covering 
places them on or near the line between 
a lamb and a yearling even though they 
may not show yearling teeth and they 
are graded “good” instead of “choice”? 
’ What can be done to secure a better 
price relationship for lambs graded 
“good” when again large numbers may 
be available through adverse weather— 
Imperial Valley (old crop); drought in 
San Joaquin or Sacramento Valley— 
spring lambs; normal marketing of 
North Coast lambs, and there is not a 
wide demand from consumers for this 
grade because publicity generally only 
stresses “prime and choice”? 

Should an industry meeting be called 
by growers and packers to rewrite the 
USDA Lamb Grading Specifications? 

We urge activation of Section 708, 
National Wool Act of 1954 to provide 
for nation-wide lamb and wool promo- 
tion. 

If Section 708 of N.W.A. of 1954 is 
activated will it provide sufficient funds 
for lamb promotion of 

Imperial Valley winter fed lambs 
($40,000 expended to date this year in 
California not including expenditures 
on East Coast for winter fed lambs)? 

California early spring lambs in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Kansas City ($50,000)? 

California late spring lambs and Dix- 
on and other summer irrigated pasture 
lambs ($50,000) (not including neces- 
sary expenditures Midwest and East 
for bulk of spring lambs marketed June 
to October) ? 

—Lloyd Avilla 
May 20, 1955 


You Should See That 
Your Dues Are Paid 


E do not believe any sales promotion 

is necessary on the work done by 
the State and National Wool Growers 
associations and the American Wool 
Council in behalf of the sheep industry. 
The accomplishments through the years, 
on limited funds, speak for themselves. 
We hope you agree with this and con- 
tinue your loyal support—SEE THAT 
YOUR DUES ARE PAID. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association 
is asking wholehearted cooperation of 
their members to assist State associa- 
tions in the collection of necessary 
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funds to carry on the work of the sheep- 
men’s organizations. 


Most of the wool handlers have been 
deducting from wool sales accounts, 
membership dues for State wool grower 
associations in Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Western South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. In December of this 
year, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation requested wool dealers and top- 
makers to continue this cooperation. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association 
is backing up this request in fine fash- 
ion. On April 21, the Domestic Wool 
Committee of the BWTA wrote member- 
houses in part as follows: 


“You are requested to read this 
NWGA circular carefully and urged to 
carry out the suggestions contained 
therein by making the applicable de- 
ductions on account sales for wool 
handled on consignment and by in- 
structing your western buyers to make 
the deduction when settling for wool 
purchased outright. 


“In general the members of our trade 
have followed this practice pretty well 
in making deductions on account sales; 
but there have been many cases where 
western buyers have not made the de- 
ductions when settling for purchased 
wool. 


“The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the several State wool grow- 
er associations have shown excellent 
cooperation with members of our trade 
during recent years, and if the wool 
trade will reciprocate by making these 
deductions on both consigned and pur- 
chased wool, it will tend to strengthen 
the wool-grower organizations and 
maintain and improve the good relations 
between the two groups.” 


George L. Anderson of Adams & 
Leland, Inc., is chairman of the Do- 
mestic Wool Committee of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association. Committee 
members include: Elliot W. Brown, John 
Goldberg, Malcolm Green, Richard P. 
Hallowell II, Samuel C. Lukens, H. 
Clyde Moore, Joseph H. Richards, Clif- 
ton B. Russell and Durwell F. Vetter. 


James H. Stannard III, a topmaker, 
is president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association. He attended the NWGA 
convention last December. At that time 
the cooperation of topmakers, who now 
purchase an increasing volume of wool 
direct from producers, was requested 
by formal resolution. 


Through Mr. Anderson the informa- 
tion comes that Mr. Stannard has per- 
sonally talked with every topmaker who 
operates in the West and has received 
assurance that they will do their best 
to cooperate in the dues deduction 
program. The Domestic Wool Commit- 
tee of. the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion is following.these personal contacts 


up with an appeal for the ae 
assistance in this program. 

Growers understand that they shoul 
not object to the deduction being made 
by the purchasers of their wool. If for 
any reason they do not wish to make 
this contribution to the work of their 
State and National associations in their 
behalf, all they have to do is to request 
a refund of the amount from their State 
association, and it will be promptly 
made. 


The amount of deductions approved 
by members of the State associations 
named above varies. But whatever it is, 
it provides only the minimum amount 
under which the State and National 
associations can operate effectively. 

Deductions also include your con- 
tribution to the current wool promotion 
program. The funds thus provided 
make it possible for the American Wool 
Council to help finance the excellent 
program of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


The other State associations affil- 
iated with the National Wool Growers 
Association have various methods of 
collecting membership dues from the 
growers. In these States the wool 
handlers make a deduction from wool 
sales accounts solely for wool promo- 
tion. Whatever the method, don’t for- 
get to pay your dues. 


MEAT PROMOTION ABROAD 


“For many years U. S. meat packers 
have promoted the sale at home and 
abroad of their own products and var- 
ious brand names without much uni- 
fied effort to expand the broad foreign 
market.” This was the main point in 
a speech given by Melville A. Drisko, 
a livestock marketing specialist of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, before 
the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association in Chicago. 

Drisko told the group that signs now 
point out that the meat industry is di- 
recting its energies more cooperatively, 
and with the aid of the USDA and other 
agencies of Government, is moving for- 
ward to achieve for itself a fair share 
of world trade.” 


BUREAU OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


Mrs. Dorothy Burgess, for the past 
five years director of education for The 
Wool Bureau, recently announced her 
resignation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an independent organization 
devoted to providing professional 
teaching aids for retail sales.staffs and 
others interested in reliable and un- 
biased facts regarding natural and 
man-made fibers and their blends in 
fabrics. : 
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DO YOU REMEMBER WHEN? 


THE 1931 PARADE 


In looking back on days gone 
by, 

Many strange things have 
met my eye, 

But probably nothing I’ll ever 
see, 

Will have the certain appeal 
to me, 

Of seeing meat walk down 
the street, 

Alive and kicking with all 
four feet. 


Parades may come, and pa- 
rades may go, 

But one I’ve heard about | 
surely know 

Will live in the memories of 
sheep and men, 

For four score years, and 
maybe ten. 

Chicago’s Michigan Boule- 
vard was the scene 

Of this strange tale that’s 
about to begin. 


ANY Chicagoans were counting 

sheep one bright June day in 1931, 
but oddly enough none of them were 
asleep. No, instead, they were all very 
much awake—awake to the fact that 
one of the most unique parades in the 
history of the city, and perhaps the 
entire Nation, was taking place on their 
own Michigan Boulevard. 


Highlight of the “unusual” parade 
was a flock of live sheep, on foot, driven 
down the Boulevard by a herder and a 
prize-winning sheep dog, and followed 
by a typical herder’s wagon. 

The occasion for this gigantic parade 
was the heralding of meat as a reason- 
ably priced food with great nutritional 
value. The parade was sponsored by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board as a publicity stunt to publicize 
meat to the entire Nation. News of the 
parade caught the Nation’s fancy and it 
spread quickly across the country. 

There were over 83 units in the pa- 
rade. They included bands, floats, 
trucks of livestock, cowboys, meat dis- 
plays on floats, country meat-raising 
club representatives, and finally butch- 
ers, packers, drivers and sellers. 

And the Meat Board’s stunt was a 
tremendous success. Its promotional 
value to the meat industry was terrific. 
It was a good idea .. . carried out well 
... With good results. 

Many such promotional “stunts” are 
possible for the betterment of the in- 
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dustry. They can best be realized with 
funds obtainable under Section 708 ot 
the National Wool Act. You can help 
yourself and the industry by voting yes 
on the Self-Help program. 


1954 Sheep Numbers 
Continue Upward Climb 


ORLD sheep numbers continued up- 

ward in 1954 for the eighth consec- 
utive year. The total of 833 million 
head was one percent about a year ear- 
lier, 14 percent above prewar, and 18 
percent above the 1946-50 average, on 
the basis of the latest information col- 
lected and analyzed by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 


The greatest percentage increase in 
numbers during 1954 occurred in Afri- 
ca, and smaller increases were regis- 
tered for Asia, South America, and 
Oceania (Australia and New Zealand). 
Sheep numbers in the U.S.S.R. increased 
slightly from October 1953 to October 
1954. There was little change in num- 
bers in North America and Europe 
during 1954. 


Compared with prewar, sheep num- 
bers stand at unusually high levels in 
Africa, South America, Asia, and 
Oceania. However, numbers in North 
America are 36 percent below prewar 
and the total for Western Europe is 
down slightly. 


Sheep numbers are not now increas- 
ing so fast as they have been in recent 
years. The gain during 1954 was only 
9 million head compared with 12 mil- 
lion a year earlier and 23 million the 
year before that. The sharp rise in 
world wool prices following the out- 


break of the war in Korea in 1950 in- 
creased the interest in sheep production 
and brought about a sharp increase in 
numbers. The increases have contin- 
ued despite the fact that world wool 
prices are now materially below the 
peaks reached in 1950-51. Apparently, 
returns from wool production in the 
important producing areas continue 
favorable to producers; and a relatively 
strong demand for lamb and mutton 
is also encouraging the expansion. 

The high level of sheep numbers in 
Uruguay, Australia, and New Zealand 
suggests that wool production is con- 
tinuing to rise and these countries will 
be able to maintain or increase their 
exports of lamb and mutton for several 
years. However, sheep numbers in the 
United Kingdom, the world’s largest 
importer of lamb and mutton, are ap- 
proaching prewar levels. The increase 
in numbers there since the end of World 
War II has tended to decrease the 
amount of lamb and mutton imported. 
Apparently sheep numbers continue to 
increase in the Union of South Africa, 
but that country has exported little 
lamb and mutton in recent years. Dur- 
ing the past year and a half the 
U.S.S.R. has become a leading importer 
of lamb and mutton and has obtained 
large supplies of ewe and wether car- 
cass mutton in Uruguay, Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Sheep numbers in the United States 
continue at low levels. In both Canada 
and the United States sheep production 
has faced increased competition from 
cattle and dairy production and some- 
what from relatively more profitable 
returns from crop production. The 
high cost of producing lambs and wool 
in relation to returns has not been fa- 
vorable to the maintenance of sheep 
numbers. 

Sheep numbers in Western Europe 
decreased slightly during 1955. Num- 
bers continued to increase in France, 
Ireland, and the United Kingdom. 

It is believed that sheep numbers 
have continued to increase in Eastern 
Europe and that the total there is now 
about up to prewar. 


VIBRIOSIS LOSSES IN 
WYOMING 


Severe losses have been suffered in 
Wyoming this spring from vibriosis. 

The Wyoming Wool Grower (May 19) 
reports that in one flock in the Big 
Horn Basin, 80 percent of the ewes 
aborted. Also, abortions were as high 
as 60 percent around McKinnon. Other 
areas affected were Torrington, Evan- 
ston, Kemmerer and Meeteetse. While 
the severity of the abortions varied in 
these areas, the incidence of the disease 
was the severest that Wyoming has 
ever known. 
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THE WOOL PROGRAM 


Here's a revised statement on how it relates 
to lambs and yearlings sold for slaughter 


(Clip and save this article for future reference.) 


A revised statement of the wool pro- 
gram as it relates to payments on 
lambs and yearlings sold for slaughter 
was issued on April 29 by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service of the 
USDA. The NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER published the original document 
dated March 25 in its April issue. Since 
the changes are many, though minor in 
some instances, it does not seem ad- 
visable to try and point them out. 
Therefore, we are printing the revised 
statement in full below. We suggest 
that you disregard the earlier state- 
ment entirely and keep the new one for 
reference in applying for wool pay- 
ments on lambs and yearlings sold for 
slaughter. The exhibits mentioned may 
be secured at your ASC county office. 

Under the new incentive program for 
shorn wool authorized by the National 
Wool Act of 1954 growers sell their wool 
in the open market. After the market- 
ing year is over, payments are made to 
individual producers if necessary to 
bring the national average price re- 
ceived by all producers to the an- 
nounced incentive level. 

The Government will no longer make 
loans or purchases to support wool 
prices. Payments will be made for wool 
on lambs and yearlings sold for slaugh- 
ter* with the wool on in order to en- 
courage producers to maintain normal 
marketing practices, i.e., market their 
lambs without unusual shearing prior to 
sale for the purpose of obtaining the 
incentive payments on shorn wool. 

Because the payments will be based 
on the accounts of sale or other sales 
documents for lambs and yearlings sold, 
slaughterers, commission firms, and 
dealers who issue such documents 
should familiarize themselves with the 
new program so as to provide the pro- 
ducer the necessary documents he re- 
quires to obtain his payment. 


Application for Payment 


Application for payments shall be 
filed by the producer with the local 


*“Sale for slaughter,” “sold fer slaughter,” or 
“selling. for slaughter” as used in this statement 
means a sale by a producer (including a feeder) of 
lambs and yearlings as to which he submits proof, 
as a part of his application, that they were sold by 
himself or another person to a slaughterer for slaugh- 
ter: except that these terms, when used in connection 
with transactions as to which evidence of sale to a 
slaughterer for slaughter is furnished to the producer 
bv transfer of a sales document or by the use of CCC 
Wool Form 48, mean the sale of lambs and yearlings 
by the person who furnished to the producer such 
evidence of sale. 
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Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation county office serving the area 
where the producer’s or feeder’s farm, 
ranch or feeding headquarters is lo- 
cated. 

Applications for wool payments on 
lambs and yearlings sold for slaughter 
will be made by the producer or feeder 
on CCC Wool Form 47, “Application for 
Payment—Lambs and Yearlings (Pulled 
Wool).” Copies of this form will be 
available at the ASC county office. The 
application should be filed as soon as 
possible after the lambs and yearlings 
are marketed and must be filed not later 
than 30 days after the close of the mar- 
keting year in which the marketing 
occurred. A producer who makes more 
than one sale may wait to file his ap- 
plication until all sales for the market- 
ing year are completed. 

To obtain a payment for lambs and 
yearlings sold for slaughter with the 
wool on, the producer or feeder must 
submit to his ASC county office, along 
with his application, the sales document 
prepared bv a commercial slaughterer 
or a commission firm or dealer regis- 
tered under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act covering the lambs and yearlings 
sold during the marketing year. The 
sales document must bear the original 
signature of the person or firm prevar- 
ing it and must contain certifications 
that the lambs and vearlings were pur- 
chased by a slaughterer for slaughter 
and whether or not they had ever been 
shorn. 


Sales Document Issued by Commercial 
Slaughterer 


The sales document issued by a com- 
mercial slaughterer (one who slaugh- 
ters for sale and not for home consump- 
tion) for use in support of the pro- 
ducer’s or feeder’s application for pay- 
ment on lambs and yearlings sold for 
slaughter with the wool on must con- 
tain information and certifications as 
follows: 

1. Name and address of seller. 

2. Date sale was made. 


3. Number of lambs and yearlings 
sold to the slaughterer for slaugh- 
ter. 

4. Net liveweight of lambs and year- 
lings sold to the slaughterer for 
slaughter. 


5. Certification (a) that the lambs 
and yearlings were purchased for 
slaughter, and (b) as to whether 
or not the lambs and yearlings had 
ever been shorn. Two forms of 
certification are shown in Exhibit 
‘A as Certification Forms 1 and 2. 
The slaughterer may use the form 
of certification which is most 
adaptable to his method of making 
settlement with the seller. If the 
slaughterer does not customarily 
issue a sales document, an accept- 
able sales document may be pre- 
pared by adding to Certification 
Form 1, the name of seller and the 
date of sale. Certification Form 1 
or 2 may be stamped or printed on 
the regular sales document, but 
should not be attached as a sep- 
arate document. 

6. Name and address of the commer- 
cial slaughterer with his signature 
or that of his agent. 

It will be noted that the slaughterer 
is required to certify only whether the 
lambs and yearlings were shorn or un- 
shorn. Lambs and yearlings that have 
been shorn are eligible for payments 
provided they have a growth of wool of 
11% inches or more when sold to the 
slaughterer and the applicant so cer- 
tifies. However, unless the shearing 
was done several months prior to the 
sale to the slaughterer, lambs and year- 
lings that have been shorn generally 
will not have a sufficient growth of 
wool for them to qualify for such cer- 
tification by the applicant. 


Sales Documents Issued by Registered 
Commission Firms or Dealers 


1. Sale to or through One Commission 
Firm or Dealer—The regular sales 
documents issued by commission 
firms or dealers registered under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act will suf- 
fice, provided the sales document 
contains the same information as is 
described in the preceding para- 
graph, and certification that the ani- 
mals were sold for slaughter and 
whether shorn or unshorn is ob- 
tained. 

Such commission firms and dealers 
are authorized to include on sales 
documents which they issue a cer- 
tification on behalf of the slaughterer 
in place of the slaughterer’s certifi- 
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cation described in item 5 above, 
provided agreement is made in ad- 
vance with the slaughterer to use 
the information on the scale tickets 
as basis for such certification. 

The required form for the letter of 
authorization is shown as Exhibit B. 
To handle the required certification 
in this manner the commission firm 
or dealer should agree with the buy- 
er to include on the scale ticket for 
each transaction the fact that the 
lambs and yearlings were purchased 
for the buyer’s slaughter account and 
whether or not they had ever been 
shorn. For example, if the lambs and 
yearlings were bought for slaughter 
and were unshorn, the description 
on the scale ticket agreed to by the 
parties making the _ transaction, 
would be “unshorn lambs and year- 
lings for slaughter” while if the ani- 
mals had been shorn, the description 
would be “shorn lambs and yearlings 
for slaughter.” The description on the 
scale tickets covering all other. trans- 
actions could be “other purposes” 
or any description the buyer and 
seller agree upon. 

The certifications issued by the com- 
mission firm or dealer on the basis 
of such letters of authorization and 
the scale ticket information will be 
in either of the two forms shown in 
Exhibit C as Certification Forms 3 
and 4. The certification shown in Ex- 
hibit D as Certification Form 5 may 
be used if the sale to the slaughterer 
is made after settlement has been 
made with the producer or if it is 
otherwise impractical to include a 
certification as a part of the sales 
document. The commission firm or 
dealer must maintain the document- 
ary evidence (letters of authoriza- 
tion from slaughterer and copies of 
scale tickets) in his files to substan- 
tiate the certifications so issued. 

By arranging with slaughterers as 
described, commission firms and 
dealers registered under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act can proceed with 
the issuance of the certifications at 
the time settlement is made for the 
lambs and yearlings. To the extent 
practical, a commission firm or deal- 
er who buys to fill specific orders for 
off-the-market slaughterers should 
arrange with the slaughterer at thie 
time the order is received for au- 
thorization to certify on the behalf 
of the slaughterer that the lambs and 
yearlings are being purchased for 
slaughter and whether the animals 
were ever shorn, so that the commis- 
sion firm or dealer can issue the 
certification without delay. 

. Sale to or through More than One 
Commission Firm or Dealer —In 
cases where a commission firm or 
dealer, registered under the Packers 


and Stockyards Act, sells lambs and 

yearlings to or through another reg- 

istered commission firm or dealer 

who, in turn, sells the animals to a 

slaughterer, the procedure for han- 

dling the certification would be as 
follows: 

a. The commission firm or dealer 
selling the animals to the slaugh- 
terer would issue Certification 
Form 5 as shown in Exhibit D as 
a separate document. 

b. The commission firm or dealer re- 
ceiving Certification Form 5 
would then issue to the person 
from whom the animals were ac- 
quired Certification Form 6 as 
shown in Exhibit D, certifying 
that the animals were sold for 
slaughter and whether or not they 
had ever been shorn. The pro- 
ducer receiving Certification Form 
6 would then attach it to his sales 
document in support of his appli- 
cation for payment. 


. Name of Slaughterer Required—The 


name of the slaughterer is required 
for all animals on which a payment 
is made. It must be shown in the 
sales document or in the Certifica- 
tion. In case lambs and yearlings are 
acquired from two or more owners 
and are sold by the registered dealer 
or commission firm to one or more 
slaughterers, the dealer or commis- 
sion firm shall not issue certifica- 
tions to the previous owners covering 
animals in excess of the number of 
head which were actually sold to a 
slaughterer for slaughter as evi- 
denced by scale tickets covering 
sales direct to a slaughterer or cer- 
tification received from another reg- 
istered commission firm or dealer. 





AVERAGE AND PARITY 
PRICES 


The average price for wool re- 
ceived by farmers on April 15, 
1955, is figured at 48.7 cents by 
the USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

A month earlier it was 50.1 
cents and a year ago (April 15, 
1954) it was 53.6 cents. The aver- 
age price on April 15 this year was 
82 percent of the parity price 
(59.6 cents). 

The average price on lambs was 
$19.60 a hundred or 83 percent of 
the parity price ($23.50) on April 
15 this year. This average price 


compares. with. $21.90 the same 
date in 1954. It was 20 cents be- 
low that for March 15, 1955. 














For instance, if a dealer purchased 
300 animals from owner A, 200 from 
owner B, and 100 from owner C, com- 
mingled these animals, and sold 50 
to slaughterer X, 75 to slaughterer 
Y, and 475 to slaughterer Z, he may 
indicate in his certifications to owner 
A that A’s 300 animals were all sold 
to slaughterer Z; or that 50 were sold 
to slaughterer X, 75 to slaughterer 
Y, and 175 to slaughterer Z; or he 
may apportion the sale of the 300 
animals to the slaughterers in any 
other way. 






Procedure for Furnishing to Earlier 
Owners Evidence of Sale 


In cases where the sales document is 
issued to a person who is not eligible 
to receive a payment or who desires to 
furnish the documentary proof of sale 
to a slaughterer for slaughter to a prior 
owner to enable the prior owner to ap- 
ply for the payments, this may be done 
as follows: 

1. When the Sales Document Covers 
Lambs and Yearlings Previously 
Owned by One Producer or Feeder— 
The sales document may be furnished 
to such earlier owner by the seller 
writing thereon that: 

This sales document is being fur- 
nished to 


(Name and Address of Producer) 
for the purpose of enabling him to 


make application to CCC for pay- 
ment on lambs and yearlings in 
connection with the National Wool 
Act of 1954. 
Signature and Date 
2. When the Sales Document Covers 

Lambs and Yearlings Previously 
Owned by More than one Person— 
If the sales document covered lambs 
and yearlings previously owned by 
several persons, the person to whom 
the sales document was issued, if not 
registered under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, should prepare CCC 
Wool Form 48 “Certification for a 
Prior Owner to Collect Payment on 
Lambs and Yearlings Sold for 
Slaughter.” Sufficient copies should 
be prepared to furnish one to each 
of the prior owners and the original 
to the county ASC office serving the 
county of the person first listed on 
the form. This form will be prepared 
and distributed as follows: 

a. In Section I, show the number of 
head, liveweight, the name of the , 
slaughterer, and the date of the 
sale. This information should be 
identical with that contained in 
the supporting sales document. 

b. In Section II, check whether the 
lambs and yearlings were shorn 
or unshorn as indicated by the 
sales document certification for | 
the particular item or items cov- 
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ered. If the sales document shows 
that some of the animals had and 
some had not been shorn, it will 
be necessary to prepare a separate 
CCC Wool Form 48 covering the 
animals in each category. 


c. In Section III, list the names and 
addresses of the prior owners to 
whom the evidence of sale is trans- 
ferred, the county in which the 
farm or ranch headquarters of 
each is located, and the number 
of head and liveweight of lambs 
and yearlings sold to the slaugh- 
terer allocated to each of such 
persons. The total number of 
head and liveweight listed in Sec- 
tion III must equal the total num- 
ber of head and liveweight as 
indicated on the sales document 
and shown in Section I. 


d. In Section IV, show the ASC coun- 
ty office serving the county in 
which the person listed first in 

- Section III is located. 


e. The original of the completed CCC 
Wool Form 48, with the sales doc- 
ument attached, should be filed 
with that county office by the per- 
son making out the form. One 
copy of the completed form shall 
be delivered by the person who 
prepares CCC Wool Form 48 to 
each previous producer - owner 
listed in Section III. These copies 
will serve the respective persons 
in support of their applications 
for payments the same as sales 
document as evidence that the ani- 
mals covered were sold to a 
slaughterer for slaughter and will 
indicate whether the animals were 
shorn or unshorn. 


Lambs and Yearlings fed by 
Slaughterers 


A slaughterer who maintains a feeding 
establishment is eligible for payment 
on lambs and yearlings which he owned 
and fed for 30 or more days, and for 
which he gave no certification, and au- 
thorized no person to certify on his 
behalf, that he purchased them for 
slaughter. In lieu of the sales docu- 
ment, the scale ticket containing a 
statement that it covers lambs and 
yearlings moved to slaughter and the 
same information as normally appears 
on scale tickets issued at public stock- 
yards (date, number of head, classifica- 
tion, weight, scale ticket number, if 
any, place of weighing and name of 
weigher) for such lambs and yearlings 
will be submitted in support of the ap- 
plication for payment. The certification 
normally required on the sales docu- 
ment will be furnished by the slaugh- 
terer signing the certification in Sec- 
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tion C of the application, CCC Wool 
Form 47. 


Obligation of Certifying Slaughterer 


If, after a certification that he pur- 
chased lambs or yearlings for slaughter 
has been issued by or on behalf of a 
slaughterer, he sells the animals cov- 
ered by the certification instead of 
slaughtering them, he shall reimburse 
CCC for any payment which CCC may 
make to a producer on the basis of such 
certification. In addition, the slaugh- 
terer shall notify the purchaser, by a 
statement on the bill of sale or other 
writing, (1) that the purchaser will 
not be entitled to a payment on the sale 
of such animals or on the sale of wool 
shorn from such animals, unless such 
sale or shearing occurs at least 12 
months after the date of the sale by the 
slaughterer and (2) that the purchaser 
shall in turn notify his purchaser, and 
the latter and each subsequent pur- 
chaser in succession shall notify his 
purchaser, to the same effect. The no- 
tification shall contain the name of the 
slaughterer and the date on which he 
sold the animals. If the purchaser from 
the slaughterer or a subsequent pur- 
chaser applies for and receives a pay- 
ment contrary to such notification, CCC 
may recover the payment from the 
slaughterer or the purchaser or from 
both. If a required notification is not 
given, CCC may recover the payment 
from the slaughterer or from the per- 
son who failed to give proper notifica- 
tion or from both. 


How the Program Operates for 
Producers 


To be eligible for payments on lambs 
or yearlings, the producer must certify, 
among other things, that— 


1. The lambs or yearlings (that is, 
young ovine animals with not more 
than one pair of permanent teeth 
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“Pretty, all right, but I’m sure glad my sheep can’t 
see all that feed going to waste up there.” 


in full wear) were fed or pastured 
in the continental United States, 
its territories or possessions. 


2. The lambs and yearlings had full 
wool pelts, that is, they had never 
been shorn or, if shorn, they had 
a growth of wool 1% inches or 
longer at the time of sale to the 
slaughterer for slaughter, or at 
the time of slaughter if the appli- 
cant is a slaughterer. 


3. The lambs and yearlings were sold 
for slaughter within the market- 
ing year, or in the case of an ap- 
plication by a slaughterer, that 
they were slaughtered within the 
marketing year. (To be eligible 
for payment under the program 
for the 1955 marketing year, they 
must have been sold for slacehter 
or slaughtered in the period be- 
ginning April 1, 1955, and ending 
March 31, 1956.) 


4. The applicant must have owned 
the lambs or yearlings for a period 
of not less than 30 days. 


Assignment of Payments 


Under certain conditions a producer 
may assign the payment which may be- 
come due him under this program. CCC 
Wool Form 49, “Assignment of Payment 
under National Wool Act of 1954,” pro- 
vides a form of agreement between the 
producer and his financing agency for 
assigning the payment. The assignment 
of payments to become due on lambs 
and yearlings may be made to a financ- 
ing agency as security for cash ad- 
vanced or to be advanced on sheep, 
lambs, or wool. A producer shall not 
execute more than one assignment cov- 
ering the payment due him on lambs 
and yearlings for a marketing year. 
The original and two copies of the as- 
signment, CCC Wool Form 49, duly 
executed by both parties shall be filed 
with the ASC county office for its ac- 
ceptance. 


Rate of Payments 


The rate of payments for lambs and 
yearlings sold during the marketing 
year will be announced after the mar- 
keting year is over when the rate of 
incentive payments for shorn wool is 
announced (in the summer of 1956 for 
the 1955 marketing year which begins 
April 1, 1955, and ends March 31, 1956). 


In contrast to the shorn wool payment 
which is on a percentage basis, the 
payment for wool on lambs and year- 
lings will be a flat rate per hundred- 
weight arrived at by converting the 
incentive payment to be made on shorn 
wool to a rate per hundredweight of 
live animals to reflect, on the average, 
the approximate number of pounds of 
wool on lambs and yearlings marketed 
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with the wool on. If the average price 
received by producers for shorn wool 
for the marketing year turns out to be 
50 cents, for example, and the incentive 
payment in terms of cents per pound is 
12 cents, allowing 5 pounds of wool 
per hundredweight of lambs or year- 
lings that have never been shorn, and 
figuring the wool, because of its shorter 
staple and coarser grade, is worth 80 
percent as much, on the average, as 
the national wool clip, the rate of pay- 
ment would be 48 cents per hundred- 
weight (the difference between the an- 
nounced incentive price for shorn wool 
of 62 cents and the 50 cents, or 12 cents 
times 5 pounds times 80 percent). 
Although the flat rate per hundred- 
weight of live lambs or yearlings will 
not cover the precise quantity and 
quality of wool on each animal, it will 
provide adequate compensation to en- 
courage producers and feeders to main- 
tain normal marketing practices rather 
than shearing their lambs and yearlings 
prior to moving them to slaughter for 
the purpose of obtaining the payments 
on shorn wool. Payments will not be 
made on sheep as the number is rela- 
tively small and few of them will have 
a 1% inch growth of wool at the time 
of sale for slaughter. 


Payments 


Payments will be made by sight 
drafts issued by the local ASC office. 
Payments for the 1955 marketing year 
which ends March 31, 1956, will be made 
in the summer of 1956. 


Official Regulations and Forms 


The official regulations for the pro- 
gram are published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The forms required may be 
reproduced, provided the same _ lan- 
guage, format, and size are retained. 


BRONZE SHEEP 


(Continued from page 11.) 

Louis XVI to go to Spain and select 
foundation stock from the leading royal 
flocks at the Government farm at Ram- 
bouillet. This importation in 1799 was 
the forerunner of others which even- 
tually gave French flocks the best blood 
to be found in the Royal Spanish Ca- 
banas. 

The Gilbert flock became the most 
renowned of the French flocks except, 
of course, for the Government flock at 
Rambouillet. In 1880 sheep from the 
Gilbert flock were shown at the Inter- 
colonial Exhibition at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, and made quite a name for them- 
selves. 

The blood of these sheep is in some 
of the Australian flocks of today 
through the stud of R. G. Higgins of 
Kickervil, New South Wales. 

The writer has been in correspond- 
ence with Mr. Roger Gilbert, a grand- 
son of M. Gilbert, who bemoans the 
fact in a recent letter that there is no 
interest in maintaining this excellent 
breed of sheep in his native France. 
However, their blood is found in many 
strains of French and German Merinos 
which have enriched the wool strains 
of sheep in the leading wool producing 
countries. 

Even today, breed associations in 
some instances have created bronze 
likenesses of ideal sheep to use as 
guides in their breeding programs. 

In these days when efficient produc- 
tion is the watchword of the sheep and 
wool industry, these bronze sheep are 
at once a beacon and a hopeful symbol 
of what can be done in sheep breeding 
to produce quality food and fiber, prime 
essentials of the human race. 

In a sense, these statues represent 
wool, whose prestige as a textile fiber 


is due to the exceptional number of its 
inherent characteristics which enable 
it to provide man with clothing of dis- 
tinctive properties not at this time pos- 
sessed by a fabric made exclusively of 
any other textile fabric. 

For lack of wool clothing, Napoleon 
failed before Moscow and Hitler before 
Stalingrad. Indeed WOOL is a distinc- 
tive and strategic material. 


MAY 1 CROP REPORT 


HE winter wheat crop was estimated 

on May 1, 1955, by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the USDA at 653 
million bushels, about nine million 
bushels less than a month ago. The 
rye crop of about 29.3 million bushels 
in prospect is the largest since 1942 
and nearly one-fourth larger than last 
year’s crop. 

Hay crops prospered in April from 
favorable soil moisture in most north- 
ern and northeastern parts of the coun- 
try. Prospects here surpass those of a 
year ago; however, growth in Western 
States was delayed by cool weather and, 
in parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas early alfalfa growth reflects 
some March freeze damage. 

The May 1 condition of 85 which 
equals average, points to a larger than 
average 1955 total hay tonnage from 
the large prospective acreage. A rec- 
ord proportion of alfalfa is expected 
out of a total hay crop of at least 105 
million tons. Hay stocks on May 1 were 
slightly below average after a late 
spring feeding season. Supplies are 
ample in North Central States, but 
meager throughout the South and West. 

Pastures started slowly this spring in 
most sections. Pasture condition of 79 
percent on May 1 was one point below 
a year ago and three points below aver- 
age. Growth in the West and parts of 
the South has been slow. 
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our sale offerings this summer. 








The best in Suffolk studs, from the same foundation 
breeding as this National Ram Sale topper, will be in 
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CHAS. BUFFUM, SHEPHERD 


‘'SUFFOLKS 


We are saving 16 head of our top Suffolk stud rams for the NATIONAL 
at Ogden, as well as Filer, Idaho; Albany, Oregon; and other sales this 
summer. Be sure to look over these top studs at the sales. We also 
invite you to inspect the quality ewe flock from which they came. Out- 
standing imported sires such as YELDHAM TEMPLAR and KIRTON GUARD 
have been the foundation of our rams that have and will give real 
performance in the West's best flocks. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 
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Wool dress in perfect shape after 7 hard years; 


Bureau to handle wool clothing for Olympics 


“Time” magazine recently paid trib- 
ute to a wool dress which is still in 
fashion and in perfect condition after 
seven years’ hard wear. 

Discussing the work of Claire McCar- 
dell, a leading U. S. designer of women’s 
fashion, “Time” points out that her 
clothes are so functional as to stay in 
fashion, and the basic designs change 
but slightly from year to year. 

“Recently designer McCardell got a 
fan letter from a customer who bought 
a red wool McCardell dress, size 16, 
for $40 in 1948. It was altered to a size 
12 in 1949, re-altered to a size 18 to 
take care of added weight in 1951, re- 
altered to a size 12 and then to a 16 
again in 1952, and back to a 12 in 1953. 
It was cleaned several times, taken 
apart, stretched, pulled and realigned 
into a size 10. Last year a bottle of 
hair-tinting shampoo was spilled all 
over the dress. 

“The owner’s report for spring 1955: 
‘Dress is navy blue with silver buttons, 
fits perfectly; fabric is as handsome as 
ever, the styling as chic as ever, and it 
draws comments from people all the 
time.’ ” 

Miss Toni Robin, director of Women’s 
Wear Promotion for The Wool Bureau, 
recently sent a release to all merchan- 
dise managers stating that the impor- 
tance of wool jersey as a leading 
fashion fabric is more evident in this 
coming fall’s ready-to-wear market 
than ever before. 

The release states: “To tell this dy- 
namic wool jersey story to your cus- 
tomers, The Wool Bureau and Wool, 
Inc. are sponsoring a four-color double 
spread advertisement in the September 
issues of ‘“Harper’s Bazaar” and 


“Charm” magazines. This advertise- 
ment will feature coats, suits, separates 
and late-day dresses in a wide range 
of jerseys. 

“In the same issues of these maga- 
zines, individual jersey mills _ like 
Wyner, Lebanon and Security will tell 
their own jersey story. In addition, 
there will be jersey advertisements 
sponsored by leading ready-to-wear 
manufacturers. 


June, 1955 


“This dramatic package will receive 
strong editorial support and will also be 
backed with merchandising aids, sales 
training materials, TV films, etc. 

“So when you and your ready-to-wear 
buyers visit the market this June, be 
sure to shop your favorite resources 
for their important wool jersey num- 
bers, and be prepared for a strong con- 
sumer demand for mobile wool jersey!” 

This is an example of a good promo- 
tion piece to retailers. . . . Sounds like 
good advice, too! 

The Wool Bureau has been designated 
by the U. S. Olympics Committee to co- 
ordinate procurement of uniforms and 
other clothing for the 1956 Olympic 
Games. The announcement was re- 
cently made by Max F. Schmitt, Bureau 
president, and Jameson Swarts, chair- 
man of the Supplies and Equipment 
Committee of the U. S. Olympics Com- 
mittee. 

Main events of the Olympics will 
take place in Melbourne, Australia, 
November 22 to December 8 of that 
year. The winter games will be held 
in Cortina, Italy, January 26 to Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Since it will be summer in Australia 
at the time of the main Olympic Games, 
clothing will be made of lightweight 
wool fabrics. 


Favor for Wool Voiced 
By Senator O'Mahoney 


667EXHERE is No Substitute for Wool.” 

This is the slogan of the wool 
campaign presently being conducted in 
the United States and other countries. 
The slogan has been used in advertising 
material in England in the London 
underground railway system. It is in- 
corporated in amusing, illustrated 
rhymes based on historical, mythologi- 
cal or other incidents. 

These advertisements have proved so 
popular that offers of rhyme sugges- 
tions from the public have become nu- 
merous. It is now the custom of the 
International Wool Secretariat, which 


is conducting the London wool cam- 
paign, to adapt and accept such ideas 
when they are suitable. 

Two of the latest contributions from 
the public were inspired by the news 
that U. S. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
had secured a statement from U. S. 
army officials stating that despite ex- 
tensive experiments with synthetics by 
the army, they are still using 100 per- 
cent wool for army clothing. 


“Senator O’Mahoney of 

The U. 8S. Arm 

Makes a statement 

But no alarm! 

He merely confirms 

What we already knew 

—There is NO SUBSTITUTE for Wool.” 


“The U. S. army high command 

Called all the scientists in the land, 
And asked them if they could find 

A synthetic fibre of another kind. 

It must be cool and must be warm, 
And to regulations must conform. 

It must be tough and strong and light, 
Just the thing for men who fight. 
Said Professor Crump, ‘Don’t be a fool, 
There is no substitute for wool!’” 


When the International Wool Secre- 
tariat sent these contributions to Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, he was very pleased. 
He replied to the IWS letter by stating: 


“T do not wonder that your advertise- 
ments have proved popular and that the 
public has responded with rhymes you 
have found suitable for use in the Lon- 
don underground and elsewhere. I am 
taking great pleasure in displaying to 
callers in my office the examples of the 
advertisements you were good enough 
to send. We found them so interesting! 
that Mrs. O’Mahoney and I collaberated 
with the following poor effort to join 
your participating public. 


“The Greatest Shepherd ever known 

Was Abraham who clothed his own. 

The great St. George and A'rthur’s 
Knights 


Were dragon slayers and worthy wights. 
Today it’s Uncle Sam with up-raised 
Arm ba oa 


Who smites Syntheticus—the worm— 
And thus revives the ancient rule 
There is no substitute for wool.” 


A LARGE WOOL CARPET 


One of the largest wool carpets in the 
world, covering 2,000 square yards, has 
been laid in the new passenger building 
at London Airport, England. 


Travelers walking through the first 
floor rooms, a series of lounges and res- 
taurants, enjoy the deep tread of the 
same Wilton carpet from one end to the 
other. 
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You as one of the nation’s producers 
of sheep, will soon be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the activation of 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act. 
Uncle Sam will have ballots available 
through your county A.8.C. offices. 
Voting gets under way this summer and 
will continue until August 20. 

If two thirds of the ballots, based on 
volume of wool produced, are favorable, 
activation of Section 708 will permit 
an automatic allocation of the small 
sum of one cent per pound of wool from 
incentive payments under the National 
Wool Act. 

This fund will be used for an extensive 
advertising and promotion program for 
your products—lamb and wool. This 


INTO DOLLARS 


build a profitable 
market for your lambs 
and wool 


VOTE YES 
Y on Self-Help program 
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Mr. Sheep Producer! 


promotion program will be administered 
by the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., with producer directors and 
delegates from the seven leading organ- 
izations named on the opposite page, 
and with representation covering the 
entire United States. 

ACTIVATION OF SECTION 708 
MEANS THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY TO ADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISE AND PROMOTE YOUR 
PRODUCTS. You won’t have to dig into 
your pocket to support this promotion. 
If approved, it will automatically be 
deducted prior to the distribution of 
incentive payments by your 
A.S. C. office. 


county 
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Herschel D. Newsom 


Sheep Industry Leaders Urge 
Adoption of Section 708 


One of our big tasks in agricul- 
ture is to sell the products that 
we raise. In the case of lambs 
and wool, a contribution of one 
cent per pound of wool from all 
producers would distribute pro- 
motion costs evenly and, as 
never before, would provide a 
fund of sufficient size to ade- 
quately advertise and promote 
these basic products of the land. 
I feel that most sheep raisers 


in the Grange will vote “yes” for this plan. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
huge outlays for advertising 
by manufacturers of synthetics 
have been most effective in 
selling the consuming public on 
these substitutes for wool. In 
wool we have a quality fiber 
that has never been duplicated. 
Let’s tell the public about it. 


Jas. H. Lemmon 





ie 


Pledge your support with a favorable vote on the referendum. 


Herschel D. Newsom, Master 
The National Grange 





If we are to 
reach the goal 
of wool pro- 
duction de- 
clared by Con- 
gress to be 
essential to 
our national 
defense — 
300,000,000 
pounds — the 
encouragement 
to produce 
James G. Patton will have to 
come through 
a profitable market for our products. We 
can create such a market with an effective 
promotion and advertising program. Sheep- 
men, this ballot is your opportunity—vote 
favorably. 
James G. Patton, President 
National Farmers Union 

















J. H. Breckenridge 


The Northeast area of the United 
States and the West Coast consume 
84 percent of our lamb production; 
the vast remaining area consumes 
only 16 percent. Through effective 
advertising and promotion we can 
increase consumption in this huge 
non-lamb eating region—improve dis- 
tribution, increase demand and 
strengthen our lamb market. Let’s 
all cast a “Yes” vote! 


J. H. Breckenridge, President 
National Wool Growers Association 


Jas. H. Lemmon, President 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 





We urge our 
member sheep 
raisers to take 
advantage of 
the opportu- 
nity of voting 
in the refer- 
endum for im- 
plementing the 
program of 
advertising 
wool and lamb 
provided under 
the Wool Act 
of 1954. It has 
been proved by “Producers” in test lamb 
promotion campaigns what is_ possible 
through advertising and promotion in the 
sheep industry. 

James A. Hooper, President 

National Live Stock Producers Association 





James A. Hooper 














Malcolm Turner 


Lamb is easily digested, it is 
nutritious, and it has appetite 
appeal. An effective advertising 
program will put lamb on many 
new dining tables. Mrs. House- 
wife will buy it if we tell her 
about it. Let’s widen our idea 


of distribution. Vote favorably on the referendum—it’s a golden 


opportunity. 


Malcolm Turner, President 
Ohio Sheep Improvement Association 
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Wool growers in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa con- 
tribute millions of dollars to 
promote their wool. Surely we 
can contribute 1 cent per pound 
to tell the consuming public 
about the virtues which nature 
has given the wool fiber, and the 
deliciousness of lamb in the diet. 





Gaylord Madison 


I’ll mark my approval as soon as the ballot is available. Hope 


you'll do likewise. 


Gaylord Madison, President 


Pacific Wool Growers 
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Report: MAY LAMB MARKET 









LAUGHTER lamb prices turned up- 

ward late in May, after having 

reached the lowest point of the season 
in the middle of the month. 

Rather general rainfall over large 
areas of the West during the month 
acted as a stimulant to the feeder lamb 
trade and prices were fully steady to 
$1 higher—selling in a price range of 
from $17 to $20 for good and choice 
spring feeder lambs. 

Old-crop wooled slaughter lamb offer- 
ings were very scarce in May, and 
spring slaughter lambs were abundant. 
Choice and prime spring slaughter lamb 
offerings brought from $18.75 to $23.75 
and bulked from $21.50 to $23.50. 

Good and choice spring slaughter 
lambs sold in a price range of from 
$17.75 to $23. 

Price on New York dressed spring 
lamb carcasses increased considerably 
over previous month’s prices for similar 
offerings. Choice and prime dressed 
lamb carcasses brought from $38 to $49 
during May, with most sales being made 
between $40 and $47. 

Good and choice New York dressed 
lamb carcasses sold between $35 and 
$44, 

Slaughter ewe prices held fairly firm 
during May, though they were consid- 
erably lower than like prices in April. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
in a $4 to $7.50 range, bulking from 
$5.50 to $6.50. The top price was paid 
at the Denver terminal market. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewe offer- 
ings sold from $2 to $6.50, with the 
bulk going from $3 to $4.25. Top price 
was paid in Denver and the low at 
Ogden. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 

Widespread rainfalls fell over most 
of Colorado during May, as the most 
extensive storm in recent years, bring- 
ing badly needed amounts of moisture 
to the State. Nebraska also received up 
to two and three inches of rain in some 
western areas which had been extreme- 
ly dry. 


In northeastern Colorado, a few 


22° 


Late Month Upswing 
Noted; Rainfall Helps 


choice and prime spring lambs sold at 
$22 delivered to Denver. Earlier in 
May, one load of good and choice fed 
wooled lambs sold in northern Colorado 
at $16, delivered to Denver. 


TEXAS 


About 2,500 stocker spring lambs 
were contracted at the end of May in 
the Rio Grande Plains at $15 for early 
June delivery. 

Over 6,000 mixed stocker and fat 
shorn lambs sold from $11 to $13 in the 
Edwards Plateau area. Some 3,000 old- 
crop shorn feeder lambs sold in the 
Edwards Plateau area at $12 and $13, 
and three loads of shorn ewe lambs 
brought $16. 

Fairly good rains were received over 
most of Texas during the month with 
areas hardest hit by the drought secur- 
ing the most general rains so far this 
year. 


MONTANA 


Direct movement of cattle and lambs 
remained fairly slow in Montana dur- 
ing May, while some prospective buyers 
merely appraised supplies and didn’t 
place any firm bids. 

During the latter part of April, some 


8,000 spring lambs that were lambed 
in Yakima, Washington and will sum- 
mer in Browning, Montana, were con- 
tracted at $19 for July 8-30 delivery 
with a 98-pound minimum and antici- 
pating over 90 percent fats. These 
lambs generally have good weighing 
conditions. 


CALIFORNIA 


Late May sales of choice and prime 
spring slaughter lambs in California 
were made from $19 to $20.25; several 
thousand sold in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley at $19, averaging upward to 115 
pounds; and bulk sales in the Sacra- 
mento Valley were made at $19.50. 

In the Chino-Riverside area, 3,500 
spring lambs brought $21 to be deliv- 
ered and weighed at Los Angeles. Good 
and choice spring feeder lambs bulked 
at $17 to $18.50 during May, while some 
California north coast feeder spring 
lambs sold down to $16. 


IDAHO 


In Idaho several loads of choice and 
prime 95- to 100-pound spring lambs 
sold direct at $21.50 to $21.80, some 
with heavier end sorted off at $20.50. 


WASHINGTON 


Little contracting of lambs devel- 
oped, but some bids were placed as 
buyers showed just a little more interest 
as the month progressed. Some 
strengthening in spring lamb prices at 
markets has resulted in producers’ re- 
vising their asking figures upwards, 
setting their prices at $20 or better. 

Several truck lots of good and choice 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1955 1954 
Slaughter, First Four months................................ 4,836,000 4,576,000 
I iain ceaniilesannvenivitecbanabaaitanaiets May 21 May 22 
Slaughter at Major Centers ~........2......2.....cceecee--0+ 257,483 231,405 
*Denver Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

Se) 9 | ce ee $22.29 26.40 

Cem end Clesce 20.22 24.92 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

PEWS, 40GB POWNUS. a. cnnccsccsceccccscrecassee 43.00 52.70 

Choice, 40-50 pounds 40.00 50.80 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 
1955 1954 

EES CEN a aE Se Tee ePID Fae SY 1,452,000 1,417,000 
MMR arti Ditto don ts CE 2 eee ek eh 596,000 598,000 
SEE Se ee eae eRe eee Set 4,472,000 3,853,000 
Reem ee cee a cee 1,180,000 1,096,000 











*Chicago prices unavailable, so Denver substituted. 
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slaughter spring lambs were purchased 
on a steady basis for immediate delivery 
at $20 to $21, producer trucking lambs 
to plants. 


In early May, the first contract of the 
1955 season was drawn on Washington 
spring lambs; a band of 7,500 head 
blackfaced lambs in southeastern Wash- 
ington brought $19 straight across, 
delivered at grower’s option, probably 
after July 20. 

Contracting of lambs this year is 
about two months behind a year ago 
when first contracts were written in 
1954 for 4,500 lambs March 13 at $20 
fat basis and on 3,600 head at $21.50 
straight across. During March 13 to 


May 15 last year, contracts were writ- 
ten on 22,000 head. 


SHEEP MILK IN GREECE 
Of the approximately 1,841 million 


pounds of milk produced in Greece last 
year, more than 682 million pounds 


came from sheep, about 58714 million 
from cows, 483 million came from goats, 
and a little more than 57% million from 
buffaloes, according to latest reports 
from the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Total milk production in Greece in 
1954 was 15 percent above 1953, most 
of which was used for human consump- 
tion in the form of fluid milk, cheese, 
butter and yogurt. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


BROILED LAMB CHOPS TO PLEASE 
FATHER ON HIS DAY 


Menu 


Broiled Lamb Rib Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Peas Whole Kernel Corn 
Assorted Relishes 
Hot Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Beverage 
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BROILED LAMB RIB CHOPS 


6 lamb rib chops, cut 1 to 2 inches thick 

Salt 

Pepper 

Set regulator to broil. Place chops on 
broiler rack. Insert broiler pan and 
rack so the top of 1l-inch chops is 2 
inches from the heat and 2-inch chops 
are 3 inches from the heat. When one 
side is browned, season, turn and finish 
cooking on the second side. Season. 
Chops cut 1 inch thick require 10 to 12 
minutes. Chops cut 2 inches thick re- 


quire 20 to 22 minutes. 6 servings. 


(Department of Home Economics, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board) 


AT COOKING SCHOOL 





Miss Ruth Hogan and Mrs. Isadore Lyman look at 
delicious lamb dish. 


Salt Lakers Applaud 
Meat Board School 


WO outstanding home economists 

from the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board conducted a well-attended 
four-day “Merry Meals” Cooking School 
in Salt Lake City in mid-May. 


Miss Ruth Hogan and Miss Beatrice 
Berman opened their vast storehouses 
of cooking knowledge to leave Salt 
Lakers with many new ideas. A de- 
lightful lamb dish was prepared each 
day during the school. 


The oldest woman present at the 
school was 92-year-old Mrs. Isadore 
Lyman. (See picture above.) When 
asked which food dish she would like 
to have, Mrs. Lyman said, “Why the 
lamb, of course.” After each day’s ses- 
sion, prepared dishes were given to 
members of the audience whose names 
were drawn. Mrs. Lyman had her choice 
of any of the delightful recipes that had 
been prepared during the day she was 
recognized. 


“Lamb has always been my favorite 
dish,” the elderly woman stated. “Then 
when I was asked which dish I wanted, 
I naturally thought of lamb.” She re- 
ceived a delicious Epicurean Lamb 
Casserole. Mrs. Lyman said that one 
of her sons was ill and in the hospital. 
She said the doctor wouldn’t let him 
eat anything but lamb, so she was going 
to take some of her lamb casserole to 
him. 

Many prizes were awarded at the 
cooking school, including an electric 
range, a refrigerator, a muskrat stole 
and a three-day all-expenses paid trip 
to Las Vegas. 
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The above Hampshire topped the 1955 California 
Ram Sale. He was consigned by Frank Brown, Jr., 
Carlton, Oregon (shown) and purchased at $1,000 
by W. J. Wagoner, Livermore, California. Sire of 
this ram was top-selling Hampshire in the 1952 
National Ram Sale, a Pooles’ Magic Valley Hamp- 
shire consignment. 


16 percent drop in the sale average 

at the California Ram Sale this year 
compared to the 1954 average did not 
surprise a number of people. It was an- 
ticipated that buyers would not bid as 
strongly in view of the lower trend in 
the lamb market since Easter and the 
further fact that lamb prices are some- 
what below those of April and May a 
year ago. 


The sale was again held at the Cal- 
ifornia State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, 
on May 2 and 3. A total of 1670 rams 
and 270 ewes brought an overall sale 
average of $125.70 compared to the 1954 
sale average of $149.83. 


Hampshires have been very popular 
at the California Sale and continue to 
enjoy a good demand. However, unlike 
past California sales where Hampshires 
have outsold Suffolks considerably, this 
year the two breeds ran practically 
neck to neck price-wise with 859 Hamp- 
shires averaging $144 and 537 Suffolks 
averaging $143. Comments were heard 
at the sale that some of the Hampshires 
were lacking in size and quality. How- 
ever, there were plenty of high-quality 
Hampshires in the sale, and this was 
also true of other breeds. 

Sale-topper at $1,000 was a Hamp- 
shire ram consigned by Frank Brown, 
Jr., Carlton, Oregon, and purchased by 
W. G. Wagoner, Livermore, California. 
It is interesting to note that the sire 
of this ram was top-selling Hampshire 
in the 1952 National Ram Sale and 
came from the flock of Pooles’ Magic 
Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho. 

Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho, con- 
signing to the California Sale for the 
first time this year, entered the second 
high-selling Hampshire ram. It brought 
$800 from Olsen Brothers, Spanish 
Fork, Utah. 


Increasing popularity of Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds is evidenced by 
the fact that these animals brought the 
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California Ram Sale Prices 
Reflect Weaker Lamb Market 


highest average in the sale, with 63 
head at $187.36. 


Mabel Liskey Henzel, Lost River 
Ranch, Klamath Falls, Oregon, who 
purchased the top-selling Suffolk stud 
ram at last year’s National Ram Sale 
at Ogden, also consigned the _ top- 
selling Suffolk ram to the California 
Sale. Phillips and Wood, Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia, paid $550 for this animal. 


Top-selling Southdown at $160 was 
consigned by Eldon Riddell, Independ- 
ence, Oregon, and purchased by John 
Massera, Salinas, California. 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, con- 
signed the high-selling pen of Suffolks 
at $250 each, purchased by Ernest N. 
Michael, Artois, California. Burton also 
had the high-selling pen of Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds purchased at 
$250 each by Sutfin Brothers, Corning, 
California. 


Roy Heise, Gardnerville, Nevada, 
took top-selling honors in Hampshire 
pens with 10 rams bringing $225 each. 
E. L. Adams, Chico, California, was the 
purchaser. 


The California Sale is primarily a 
blackface auction; and when the white- 
face rams came in the ring, bidding 
was not nearly as spirited. Comments 
around the alleys were that this was 
not unusual in view of the fact that 
California sheepmen can still go out 
of the State and buy replacement ewes 
cheaper than they can raise them. Fur- 
thermore, the unsettled conditions of 
the wool market no doubt had some 
effect upon the whiteface auction. 
Wynn S. Hansen, veteran Rambouillet 
breeder of Collinston, Utah, consigned 
the top-selling Rambouillet, purchased 
at $135 by the Fresno State College 
Foundation. William Steiff, Marysville, 
California, had the high-selling Cor- 
riedale ram at $270. Purchaser was 
Paul Smith, Santa Rosa, California. 


A. T. Spencer, Wilton, California, 
consigned the top-selling Romeldale 
ram, purchased at $200 by J. K. Sexton, 
Willows, California. 


E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon, 
walked off with the top-selling honors 
in Columbias when one of his rams 
brought $375. Purchaser was Casper 
A. Ornbaum, Healdsburg, California. 


Sale average by breeds are shown on 
the accompanying table. 


SERVICEMAN WINS SHEARING 
CONTEST: 


The Junior Sheep Shearing Contest, 
a preliminary feature of the California 
Ram Sale, was won by Pfc. Robert C. 
Schantz, Yreka, California. Private 
Schantz; who is stationed at Camp 
Beale, California, scored 90.1 points 
out of a possible 100. Contestants must 
be under 22 years of age and also must 
be amateurs who have never worked 
with a professional shearing crew. 


TEXAN CAPTURES WOOL SHOW 
HONORS: 


Grand championship award at the 
23rd Annual California Wool Show, 
another added feature of the California 
Ram Sale, went to a 4-H Club boy from 
Texas, Ernie Smith, of Sonora. Smith 
will receive the $1,500 solid silver per- 
petual trophy awarded by the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel of San Francisco. The 
4-H boy added further to his laurels 
when his entry also took “best ram 
fleece in the show” and “most valuable 
fleece from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point.” 


“KING” WINS FAR WESTERN DOG 
TRIALS: 


Charles Null, Dixon, California, and 
his dog, “King,” for the second year in 
succession took top honors at the 17th 
Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials. Null and “King” 
scored 44.83 points, earned $200 prize 
money and won the Premier Perpetual 
Trophy for champion dog awarded by 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Trials this year were not as fast 
and exciting as some previous, due to 
the fact that the track was still wet 
from previous rains. This resulted in 
a reluctance on the part of the sheep 
to obey and made tedious work for the 
dogs. A cold, windy day also no doubt 
cut down on the number of spectators 
in the grandstand. 
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CALIFORNIA SALE AVERAGES 1954-1955 


HAMPSHIRES: Number 
Rams 791 
Ewes 64 

SUFFOLKS: 

Rams 547 
Ewes 55 

SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS: 
Rams 57 

SOUTHDOWNS: 

Rams 15 
Ewes 13 

RAMBOUILLETS: 

Rams 33 
Ewes 5 

COLUMBIAS: 

Rams 80 
Ewes 28 

CORRIEDALES: 

Rams 81 
Ewes 16 

ROMELDALES: 

Rams 27 
Ewes 10 


HAYDON TO WILSON 













1954 1955 aw 
Ave. Price Number Ave. Price Garvey Haydon has been appointed 
$177 859 $144 to head the sheep department of Wilson 
93 270 55 and Company, Chicago. 
154 537 143 
58 102 55 
189 63 187 
ad . a EWE MARKING 
100 13 84 HARNESS 
108 41 84 ple ayaa ee gg 
70 1 40 lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
111 47 wiicinGeuastaa 
78 23 i (winter). ORDER FROM your ‘dealer, 
6 or ae a pag er 
87 67 69 = per ane cmedtiaodee 
LiF A x 
60 18 47 151 Miccton $1. Dept. L. » Sen Fronciace- 
97 38 70 
35 5 35 











News from NWGA 
Lamb Promotion 


EACTIONS to point-of-sale material 

now being furnished market oper- 
ators are excellent. At present the pro- 
motion of California spring lambs has 
centered its activities at the merchan- 
dising level. Posters, hot-seal recipe 
labels and recipe pamphlets are being 
distributed in sizable amounts. 

In more than a few cases providing 
posters and other merchandising aids 
has been a decisive factor in bringing 
about greater interest in lamb. Many 
chain meat buyers, seeing the new 
lamb posters for the first time, see 
them as chain-wide lamb sale help- 
mates. In several top southern Cali- 
fornia chains our two large colorful 
lamb stew and chop posters will be 
used as inside-the-store ad material 
during lamb sales in each of the com- 
pany’s stores. 

Butchers and meat buyers are being 
asked in a number of stores, large and 
small, what type lamb they like. There 
is some concern at the merchandising 
level over heavy lambs. To the ques- 
tion, “What size lamb do you prefer in 
your shop?” Southern California 
butchers questioned have answered, 
“Give us 40- to 50-pound carcasses.” 

The influence of newspaper food edi- 
tors was recently demonstrated in the 
San Francisco News. Taking a food 
tip from Ruth Thompson, Food Editor 
at the “News,” Roy’s Butcher Shops at 
1175 and 1029 Market Street in San 
Francisco used a quarter of their ad 
space playing up “Boston Style Rolled 
Leg of Lamb.” The ad carries a picture 
of Miss Thompson and full “how-to-do- 
it” instructions. Food editors in larger 
cities throughout California are given 
exclusive material for their pages by 
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the Lamb Promotion Committee of the 
National Wool Growers. 

More than 900 newspapers and pub- 
lications throughout California recently 
received unusual recipes and a mat 
showing Shish-kabob preparation. In- , ‘ 
terest in exotic cooking is especially ‘ — = 
pronounced in the West Coast. A sec- High /ams(e)0)46-me VAR a ee ee 
ond series of unusual dishes using [ie aetan pin: Ct Caen Tote de AOh ect} 
lamb will soon be circulated. Sia Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 







—Cy Cress 
NWGA Lamb Promotion Director 





Poole Hampshires Pay 


1952 1955 
NATIONAL TOP 


CALIFORNIA TOP 


Sa wom 





In 1952 our good stud was high selling Hampshire at the National Ram Sale, 
going to Frank Brown, Jr., of Carlton, Oregon. This year Mr. Brown topped 
all breeds at the California Ram Sale with a son of this Poole ram selling 
for $1,000. 


At the 1954 National we had high average for stud Hampshires and our stud 
offering will be first in the ring again this year. We are consigning 28 Hamp- 
shires, including 3 studs plus 5 crossbreds — all maintaining our usual high 
standard. 


Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires 


PHONE EDEN 2034 JEROME, IDAHO 


(Ranch 10 miles north of Eden) 
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REPORT: May Wool Market 





ECRETARY Jones points up some of 
the confusing aspects of the present 
wool situation on the Editorial Page 
this month. He also presents a few fig- 
ures indicating the statistical strength 
of the market. 

This report, therefore, will cover only 
the sales noted in the western areas. 
There haven’t been many. The general 
report is that sales have fallen off con- 
siderably in all areas, although there 
are flurries of occasional buying. 

At the end of the month increased 
activity was noted in some areas. 

ARIZONA: We have no direct report 
from Arizona, but early in the month 
the Agricultural Marketing Service in 
Boston stated that three cars of original 
bag, bulk fine Arizona wool had sold 
at that point at around $1.45 clean. 

CALIFORNIA: Wool sales have been 
small in volume. Around the middle 
of the month, some 4,000 fleeces of 
twelve-months’ wool, mostly halfblood 
and finer sold at a Sacramento Valley 
sealed bid sale for 62.15 cents. Several 
thousand fleeces of mixed clips brought 
from 56% cents to 61 cents, including 
400 yearling and 1700 ewe fleeces at 
58% cents. There were also other open 
sales in this area within about the same 
price range. A number of clips of fine 
and halfblood wool sold in the San 
Joaquin Valley all the way from 40 
cents to 60 cents, for fine and half- 
blood wools. The higher prices were 
paid for wool generally free and with- 
out black fiber. Prices on wool with 
black fiber were around 40 and 42 cents. 

The Frank Clarke clip was reported 
late in the month as selling for 6714 
cents, to tie with Ray Anchordoguy sale 
for high-price place in California. Some 
1,200 fleeces of 64’s-70’s wool in Clarke 
clip brought this price. The “off” wool 
and ram wool went at 55 cents. 

COLORADO: Buyers are reported as 
“disappearing” from the Colorado scene 
in May. However, we have heard of 
one Craig clip that was to be delivered 
to Boston, graded and core-tested for 
shrinkage and the price based on the 
results, with the grower guaranteed at 
least 48 cents. Two other Craig clips 
were sold at 53 cents and 57 cents. 

IDAHO: Here, too, the wool move- 
ment slowed down the early part of 
May. A few sales were made at 48 
cents, 50 cents and 501% cents with nu- 
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Western Sales Remain 
Spotty; Increase Late 


merous offers ranging from 45 cents to 
48 cents being rejected. Approximately 
25 to 28 percent of the 1955 clip was 
estimated as sold up to May 20 and per- 
haps 20 percent consigned. 

Late in the month, that is on the 26th, 
arounGc 16,000 fleeces of Shoshone area 
wools sold at 46 and 47% cents per 
pound. 


MONTANA: One sale of 6,000 fleeces 
in the Cut Bank area at 50 cents a 
pound was made on May 12. 

The Bank of Belle Fourche also re- 
ports these sales of Montana wools: 
1,000 fleeces of halfblood wool at 55 
cents per pound (April 30); 2,000 
fleeces of early shorn wool, 50 percent 
halfblood and 50 percent fine at 53% 
cents; also some bulk fine wool at 5514 
cents. 

Some late month sales (May 25) were 
reported: 600 fleeces in the Browning 
area at 471% cents; 6,000 fleeces at 
Townsend, 48 cents; 1,100 fleeces at 
Two Dot, 50 cents and 2,000 fleeces at 
Great Falls at 50% cents. 

NEVADA: In western Nevada these 
sales were reported as made during the 
first of May: Landa Brothers, 55 cents 
(5734 cents last year); Salvador Urru- 
tia, 50 cents (56 cents last year); Dang- 
berg Company, 45 cents; and W. Y. 
Campbell 40 cents. Also 56,000 pounds 
of wool was sold in north central Ne- 
vada at 4734 cents. This clip brought 
62 cents last year. 

NEW MEXICO: Three warehouses 
in Roswell offered two million pounds 
of wool the middle of the month. The 
wool was said to be short and in gen- 
erally poor condition, so prices were 
lower than those paid in previous sales. 
For the short fine wools, the few top- 
makers and dealers who made purchases 
in the opening of the sale paid $1.28 
clean landed, for short fine wools and 
up to $1.38, clean landed, for the best 
fine types. 

OREGON: There are reports of a few 
fine wools selling at 52 cents. Appar- 
ently most of the wools are going to the 
Pacific Wool Growers and warehouses 
in Portland. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Up to May 16, 
the average price paid was around 52 
cents and 53 cents. Sales included 2,500 
fleeces of mixed grade at 52 cents; 1,000 
fleeces mixed grade 53 cents; 1,000 
fleeces early shorn, light - shrinking 





wool, 54 cents. Wool offered at Belle 
Fourche is hauled there from a wide 
surrounding area and therefore shows 
a great difference in quality and shrink- 
age. 

In eastern South Dakota prices have 
varied from 35 to 40 cents. In the fleece 
wool sections of Minnesota the going 
price is 40 cents to 42 cents. In Iowa 
there is a range of 40 cents to 44 cents. 
Recent dust storms have affected these 
wools in both color and condition. 

TEXAS: Dealers and topmakers are 
reported as only “nibbling” at new clip 
wools in Texas. Some lots of twelve- 
months’ wool are said to be selling at 
45 to 55 cents in the grease. The clean- 
landed-Boston price on twelve-months’ 
wool is listed as around $1.40 to $1.45 
for average short French combing 
wools and $1.55 for original bag good 
French combing and staple. 

UTAH: Early in the month the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation at 
Boston sold a Cedar City, Utah, clip that 
netted the grower 60.82 cents. The 
yearling wool in this lot was sold at 70 
cents and the ewe wool at 66 cents. 

Offers of from 40 to 45 cents were 
being made on small lots of farm flock 
wool, according to some reports. 

An estimate is current at the month’s 
end that about 35 to 40 percent of the 
Utah clip has been sold; that a consid- 
erable portion has been consigned, and 
that some growers are still holding on 
to their wools awaiting further devel- 
opments. 

WYOMING: The highest price paid 
for 1955 wools is 51 cents. According 
to the Wyoming Wool Grower, this was 
paid for the Star Valley wool pool. 
From 4614 cents to 481% cents was said 
to be the price range in sales of some 
Basin wools. Around Rawlins from 
3414 to 42 cents was being paid. A 
Douglas clip brought 421%, cents and 
some Rock Springs graded fine and half- 
blood wool sold at 43 cents. 

(Some further reports of wool sales 
are included in “Around The Range 
Country.’’) 

CCC SALES: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation sold 274,468 pounds of 
1954 greasy shorn wools from May 1-14. 
Under the loan program, they offered 
during this two-week period all the un- 
redeemed 1954 wools for sale at the 
best obtainable price but not lower than 
the principal amount of the loan plus 
interest and charges. Any amount in 
excess of the loan plus interest and 
charges is returned to the grower or 
the pool or cooperative agency or pul- 
lery, as the case may be. Wool on which 
no offers or offers lower than the upset 
prices indicated above are made are 
purchased by the CCC. 

According to a recent report 45,132,- 
410 pounds of 1954 clip went into the 
CCC inventory. This brought their 
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holdings up to 153,329,212 pounds, 
enough to last three months based on 
last year’s consumption figures. 

CCC sales on inventory wools during 
the first three weeks of May are re- 
ported around 125,000 pounds. 


FOREIGN PURCHASES OF U. S. 
WOOLS 


The purchase by Yugoslavia of $3 
million of greasy wool from the U. S. 
has recently been authorized by the 
Foreign Operation Administration. The 
purchase will be handled through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A trade with Turkey now in progress 
will reduce the CCC stockpile by about 
20 million pounds if it is completed. 
Turkey will pay for this wool valued at 
$15 million with chromium and man- 
ganese ore. 

U. S. exports in 1954 to the European 
Soviet-bloc countries included $1,198,- 
000,in wool rags to Poland, Danzig and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Light Weight Apparel 
Proves Most Popular 


REFERENCE for lighter weights in 

men’s and boys’ wearing apparel is 
shown by the fact that production of 
wool fabrics is steadily becoming more 
concentrated in the nine to thirteen 
ounce weight range. The Wool Bureau 
makes this statement in an analysis of 
1954 Census statistics. 


Fabrics weighing between nine and 
thirteen ounces accounted for 61 per- 
cent of the total 1954 production of all 
type fabrics compared with 52 percent 
in 1953 and a postwar low of 38 percent 
in 1948. 


Also emphasized in 1954 production 
of men’s wearing apparel fabrics was 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


Week Ending 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


%o 


May 20, 1955 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
%o % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. $1.45—1.50 54 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.... 1.40—1.45 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.380—1.35 56 
One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.35—1.40 51 
*Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing... 1.30—1.35 52 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.15—1.20 48 
*Ave. French Combing........ 1.10—1.15 49 
One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.10—1.15 46 
*Ave. French Combing........ .95—1.05 47 
*Low Quarter Blood.............. 1.00—1.10 41 
*Common and Braid.............. .95—1.00 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.35—1.45 57 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.... 1.25—1.35 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple. 1.45—1.55 54 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..... 1.40—1.45 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.35—1.40 57 
*8 months (1” and over)...... 1.30—1.35 55 
*Fall (%” and over)............ 1.25—1.30 56 


$ .67— 69 59 $ 59— 62 64 $ 52— .54 
63— .65 60 .56— .58 65  .49— .51 
‘'57— 59 61 .51— 53 66 .44— .46 
66— 69 54 .62— 64 57 .58— .60 
62— .65 55 .59— 61 58  .55— .57 
60— 62 51 .56— .59 54 .58— .55 
'56— .59 52 .58— .55 55 .50— .52 
61— 68 48 .57— .60 50 .55— .58 
50— 56 49 .49— .54 51 .47— .52 
‘59— 65 438 .57— .68 45 .55— 61 
'57— .60 42 .55— 58 44 .58— .56 
58— 62 59 .55— 59 61 .538— .57 
‘S1— 55 61 .49— 52 63  .46— .50 
67— .71 58 .61— .65 62 .55— .59 
'63— .65 59 57— 59 63 .52— .54 
‘58— .60 61 .58— .55 65 .47— .49 
‘59— 61 58 .55— 57 61 .51— .53 
‘B5— 57 59 .51— 538 62 .47— .49 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage-except in the«panhandle~where ‘they -are .considerably.:darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. ; 
(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


various shrinkages quoted. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


Conversions have been made for 
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the continuing trend toward woolens 
and away from worsteds. Woolens in 
1954 reached a postwar peak at 49 per- 
cent of men’s wear wool fabric produc- 
tion. In 1950 they represented only 
32 percent of production. 

Worsteds, however, made a sharp re- 
covery in fabrics weighing less than 
nine ounces. Also orders for worsteds 
for the coming fall and next spring 
indicate that the woolen trend may 
have reached its peak in 1954 and that 
interest is turning to worsteds. 

Woolens particularly of light weight 
also continued to hold the top place in 
women’s wear in 1954. 

The shift to lighter weights may be 
the turning point toward smoother 
fabrics and the rise of worsteds again. 
In other words, the fashion cycle in 
which heavy woolens have held top in- 
terest may be completed. If this is the 
case, the demand for finer wools will be 
increased and a better tone given to 
the market for those wools. 


Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon. 
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Bt COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 

Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 


Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


= 


DUIRECTOLRN/ 


Bi) (Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE & TRENTHAM 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Efforts to find a simpler and more 
rapid diagnosis of vesicular stomatitis 
(VS), a virus disease of cattle and 
swine, have progressed well, according 
to USDA scientists conducting the 
tests. 


These scientists at the new Animal 
Disease Laboratory on Plum Island, 
New York, have succeeded in growing 
the VS virus experimentally on live 
animal tissue—an important step 
toward better differential diagnosis and 
improved control methods, not only for 
VS, but also for the more serious virus 
infections of livestock—foot-and-mouth 
disease and vesicular exanthema (VE). 

Vesicular stomatitis, as a rule, is a 
relatively minor disease in this country, 
but on several occasions it has been 
rather serious in cattle and hogs. Its 
symptoms are so much like those of 
foot-and-mouth disease —inflamed or 
blistered mouth, heavy flow of frothy 
saliva, open sores on tongue and inner 
part of the mouth, and at times on ud- 
der and feet—that they seriously com- 
plicate and increase the cost of diag- 
nosis. VS is also hard to distinguish 
from the costly swine disease vesicular 
exanthema. 

Plum Island researchers have devel- 
oped a method for growing the vesicu- 
lar-stomatitis virus on guinea-pig- 
kidney cells. In this procedure, they 
use the same medium as that in which 
virus of human polio is cultivated on 
monkey-kidney cells for production of 
the new polio killed-virus vaccine. They 
succeeded also in growing the VS or- 
ganism on bovine-tongue tissue, which 
has been used in Europe as a culture 
medium for foot-and-mouth virus. 


Eight years ago, only one percent of 
the silage made in this country was 
grass silage. Last year it was 22 per- 
cent. This is only a start. There is real 
opportunity in making silage an effec- 
tive source of nutrients for cattle in 
the Southeast and Great Plains. About 
the best that can be done with grass 
silage, however, is to conserve 85 per- 
cent of the nutrients put into the silo. 
It is believed that as much as 90 per- 
cent or more can be conserved. 

Grass silage properly put up in eco- 
nomical structures can do a great deal 
to tide farmers over drought periods. 
The reasons that grass silage, and for 
that matter corn and sorghum silage, 
have not increased more rapidly than 
they have, especially in the Great Plains 
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country and in the South are: (1) the 
cost of equipment for harvesting; (2) 
the high cost of permanent silos which 
have been the usual thing in the north- 
ern part of the country; (3) feed losses 
in temporary silos; (4) the labor of 
handling silage. At the present time 
there is a great deal of interest in the 
horizontal or so-called bunker silo. 
Self-feeding bunker silos are being 
tried out and offer real promise. 
Several investigations are now under 
way to see if it will be possible to get 
more protein from corn. At present 
there is an estimated shortage of five 
to seven million tons of protein supple- 
ments. Most of these come from oilseed 
meal—either cottonseed or soybean. 
More cottonseed or soybean meal also 
means more cottonseed and soybean oil 
which in turn complicates the fats and 
oils utilization problems. ARS is now 
working on two methods of increasing 
the protein from corn. One is through 
corn breeding; the other through 


chemical modification or by fermenta- 
tion of the corn. 


Agricultural Research Service is 
working more intensively on the phys- 
iology of the rumen and the nutrients 
and physiology of the rumen micro- 
organisms. The more that can be 
learned, the surer will be the progress 
in improving feed utilization of cattle 
and sheep and in preventing bloat and 
other rumen disorders. 


In work at Beltsville, Maryland, ARS 
recently identified a factor that is es- 
sential for the growth of important 
fiber-digesting bacteria. This factor is 
found in the fatty acids. These acids 
are usually not present in the feed con- 
sumed by the animal but are produced 
by other bacteria in the rumen and used 
by the bacteria that digest fibers. The 
findings lead to the question of whether 
or not these factors can be added to 
certain ruminant rations to increase 
the digestion of feed, and thus speed up 
growth of the animal. In other words, 
the problem is one of feeding the rumen 
bacteria so the bacteria can feed the 
cow. 


Research is under way to develop al- 
falfas resistant to such diseases as 
bacterial wilt and anthracnose, also to 
breed rust-resistant rye grasses for the 
Cotton Belt. Work is likewise being 
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TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. 


Actual scientific research proves that 
DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH reaches worm infected di- 
gestive organs of sheep in sufficient 
quantities to be lethal against known 
intestinal parasites including: Lesser 
stomach worms, bankrupt worms and 
wire worms. Get the best . . . DR. 
ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH. It has been proved to be 
better in actual field tests and in 
drenching over 34 million sheep. 


BOX 4186 






SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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done to improve the palatability of tall 
fescue. 

A total of about $300 million a year 
is being spent for agricultural research 
by States, by the Federal government, 
and by industry. 


—Agricultural Research Service 


Good charcoal can be economically 
made from Arizona mesquite. Thus, the 
sale of charcoal can help offset the cost 
of eradicating mesquite from infested 
rangelands in the Southwest. 

Two experienced men proved this 
fact in southern Arizona during 1953 
and 1954. 

Mesquite invades productive range 
lands and competes with grass and 
other forage plants and is an undesir- 
able weed species in many parts of the 
Southwest. 


A preliminary study in Arizona shows 
that the production of charcoal from 








Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 


with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 








STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 


prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 





mesquite may be one method of partial- 
ly solving this critical problem. 

The manufacture of charcoal is a 
fairly simple process, but using mes- 
quite in the kilns has its special prob- 


lems. Production costs must be kept 
low if mesquite is to compete success- 
fully with other commercial charcoals. 
At present, markets are quite limited. 
Unless these markets are expanded or 
new markets are found, large-scale 
eradication programs to clear the range 
of mesquite will not be economically 
feasible. 

Therefore, anyone considering mes- 
quite charcoal production as a subsidy 
for extensive range improvement should 
first critically evaluate market poten- 
tials. 

—Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Eradication of screwworm flies was 


recently accomplished on the West In- 


dian island of Curacao by USDA ento- 
mologists in cooperation with officials 
of the Netherlands West Indies. 

Department officials hail this accom- 
plishment as remarkable because: (1) 
It proves the effectiveness of a new 
concept in insect control; (2) It sets 
the stage for a similar eradication effort 
against this insect pest of livestock 
in the southeastern United States. 

Atomic energy and a knowledge of 
the biology of the screwworm fly were 
combined to wipe it out of Curacao. 
Female screwworm flies mate only once. 
Entomologists exploited this fact by sat- 
urating the wild population with thou- 
sands of laboratory-reared male flies, 
made sterile by exposure to gamma rays 
from radioactive cobalt supplied by the 
Oak Ridge (Tennessee) National Lab- 
oratory. 

Success of the Curacao campaign 
depended upon the degree of infiltration 
that could be achieved by release of 
sterile males. (In theory, if release was 
at the rate of five sterile males to every 
normal male, the new generation should 
be 80 percent lower than normal.) 

Trapping of the screwworm flies in- 
dicated that this release was reducing 
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the population but not rapidly enough 
for eradication. The weekly release 
rate was then raised. Scientists have 
not trapped a single screwworm fly or 
obtained any eggs since November 
1954. Neither has anyone reported 
screwworms in livestock or other ani- 
mals. 

USDA entomologists first tested their 
eradication plans on Sanibel, an island 
off the coast of Florida, but they found 
that flies from the nearby mainland 
were able to re-infest the island. On 
Curacao, 50 miles from the nearest 
land, re-infestation by flight was vir- 
tually impossible. 

Although in the United States screw- 
worms occur both in Florida and Texas, 
and each year move into surrounding 
States, causing livestock losses esti- 
mated at $20 million, entomologists be- 
lieve the Florida infestation can be 
handled in the same way as the one 
on Curacao—as an isolated infestation. 
Each winter, cold weather pushes 
screwworm survival line deep _ into 
Florida. Entomologists believe that 
this would be the time to strike. 

Unfortunately, the Texas infestation 
presents a nearly impossible eradication 
problem, as the flies can move in from 
Mexico. However, the Gulf Coast cli- 
mate and marshlands lying between 
Florida and Texas would prevent nat- 
ural re-infestation of the Southeast 
from Texas, entomologists say. Prior to 
about 1934, when infested cattle were 
shipped into Georgia and Florida from 
the West, no screwworms existed in the 
Southeast. 

The screwworm, while primarily a 
pest of livestock in the South, has been 
found in Northern States in summer 
weather. The fly lays its eggs in open 
wounds on livestock and other animals. 
The maggots, after hatching, feed on 
the wound and surrounding flesh, caus- 
ing great pain and loss of the anima! 
if the wound is not treated. Control 
can be achieved by the use of insecti- 
cidal smears. 

—USDA Release 
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BERRY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 





REP. E. Y. BERRY (R-SD) is shown (center) lunching at the Congressional Hotel 
in Washintgon, D. C. with Casey Jones (left), Executive Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, George Dixon (right) Washington news- 


man, and Mitzi, the lamb. Rep. Berry gave the luncheon to help dramatize 
the problem of the wool growers of the Nation, many of whom reside in his 
district. The lamb issued her own press statement covering the occasion. 


This is My Story 


by MITZI LAMB 


ECAUSE of the great area of these United States and the fact that my 

27,000,000 kinfolk are scattered in 3,000 of the 3,090 counties in 48 states, 
I’ve come to Washington, D. C., to talk in their behalf. People here in Wash- 
ington just don’t seem to know about our problems. 

I haven’t been here very long, but I can see already that my people 
are in danger of being “fleeced” by those who would allow foreign-grown 
wool new advantages. If it weren’t for the protection of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 passed by the last Congress, this “fleecing” might turn into a 
scalping as far as we’re concerned. 

The O.D.M. price control study worries us, too, because an error here 
could reduce our numbers another fifty percent. But perhaps most Congress- 
men know about these problems in their districts and it won’t happen. 

This Wool Act I spoke about has some fine features in that it makes 
the present low wool tariff do double duty by using a portion of these funds 
to make us economically strong. In addition there’s a self-help program 
provided, which will make possible a fund for wool and lamb promotion 
that will eventually make the use of these treasury funds unnecessary, and 
that’s what we want. 

Of course, we are working on research, too, in connection with this 
promotion. Every industry should use self-help as much as possible. 

Some of these folks back here are trying to “clip” us and the buying 
public as well by suggesting the elimination of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. It tells buyers the-truth about what they buy, and it’s one requirement 
which shouldn’t be changed. 

Well, that’s why I’m here. I’m enjoying my stay at the Hotel Con- 
gressional in Washington, D.C. The food is good and I get lots of attention. 
In fact, it seems to me people are particularly inquisitive when I eat my 
dinner. I just hope they will be as interested in the problems of my people. 





TWO B@D ** * 


THE ALL NEW 





HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
/_ AVAILABLE 


NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — lIODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








SUFFOLKS 






SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN 


PLEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFCLK | 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


mized by the Canadian Nctional Live: 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 








* Will Do the Work of * Smartest, Most Alert 
Two Ranch Hands Dog Alive! 

* Wonderful Pets for * $50.00 either sex — a 
Children bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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Sheep Management Studies 


RESULTS OF KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE TESTS LISTED 


HE results of lamb feeding and sheep 

management studies conducted in 
Kansas were included in reports given 
at this year’s Livestock Feeders Day 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, May 7. Summaries of these re- 
ports are presented below: 

1. A comparison of three different types 
of western ewes for commercial 
sheep production.—T. Donald Bell, 
L. A. Holland and A. W. Gardner. 
Texas fine-wooled ewes have bred and 

lambed earlier than northwestern black- 
faced ewes or northwestern whitefaced 
ewes in the three years the tests have 
been conducted at Kansas State College. 
Because of the earlier lambing dates 
the lambs from the Texas ewes reach 
market weights earlier than lambs from 
the other two types of ewes. The 
northwestern whitefaced ewes have 
generally shown the heaviest fleeces 
followed by the Texas ewes. The lambs 
from the northwestern  blackfaced 
crossbred ewes have graded a little 
higher when slaughtered than the lambs 
from the other two types of ewes. 

2. A comparison of four different 
breeds of rams for commercial lamb 
production.—T. Donald Bell, L. A. 
Holland and A. W. Gardner. 
Lambing and weaning data for the 

lambs sired by Hampshire, Suffolk, 

Southdown, and Shropshire rams have 

not been consistent and additional in- 

formation is needed before any definite 
conclusions can be drawn. The limited 
information indicates that the Hamp- 
shire and Suffolk sired lambs gain 
faster than the Southdown or Shrop- 
shire sired lambs. The Shropshire sired 
lambs, however, have put on their gains 
with less feed than the lambs in the 
other sire groups. The carcasses of the 

Southdown sired lambs graded highest 

in 1954 but were no better than those 

of Hampshire sired lambs in 1953. 

Lambing and weaning percentages have 

varied in the previous tests with no con- 

sistent advantage shown by the Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk, Shropshire, or South- 
down sired groups. The Southdown 
ram failed to settle a large proportion 
of the ewes allotted to him in the fall 

of 1954. 

3. Preparation of feed for fattening 

lambs.—T. Donald Bell and A. B. 
Erhart. 
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The lambs receiving ground milo 
gained a little faster and put on their 
gain slightly more economically than 
the lambs receiving whole milo. In sim- 
ilar tests in previous years an advan- 
tage was shown in grinding the milo 
in two of the years, while no advantage 
was shown in another. 


A pelleted ration of dehydrated Ax- 
tell sorghum stover, alfalfa hay, and 
sorghum grain produced faster gains 
with more efficient use of feed nutrients 
than the same ration fed as ground 
stover, long alfalfa hay, and whole milo 
grain. The gains, however, were more 
expensive with the pelleted ration be- 
cause of the cost of processing. 


4. A comparison of roughages for fat- 
tening lambs.—T. Donald Bell and 
A. B. Erhart. 


Beet top silage, in the 1954-55 tests, 
produced the largest and most econom- 
ical gains, using current prices, of any 
of the feedlot rations. The inclusion 
of one-half pound of alfalfa hay as a 
part of the roughage produced slightly 
larger and considerably cheaper gains 
than when sorghum stover was fed as 
the only roughage. 


5. Pasture studies with fattening 
lambs.—T. Donald Bell and A. B. 
Erhart. 

The 1954-55 tests were the first with 
lambs on irrigated wheat pasture. 
Lambs on‘the wheat pasture gained as 
fast as any of the experimental groups 
either on pasture or in the drylot, and 
their final cost per hundred was 
$1.85 less than the cost of any of the 
other groups. Sorghum stubble, supple- 
mented with one-half pound of alfalfa 
hay per head daily, produced econom- 


ical gains, but the gains were so smal} 
that the lambs lacked the finish of the 
other groups. This was particularly 
true in the case of the lambs that re- 
mained on the sorghum stubble for the 
entire feeding period. 


6. Hormones for feeder lambs.—T. Don- 
ald Bell, A. B. Erhart, and W. H. 
Smith. 

Lambs given hormones, either as 1m- 
plants or at the beginning of the tests 
or provided daily in the feed, gained 
more rapidly than lambs fed a similar 
ration but given no hormones. The 
lambs given stilbestrol in their feed and 
those given estradiol - progesterone 
(Synovex) pellet implants at the start 
of the tests, graded lower on foot and 
shrank more going to market than the 
controls or the lambs given the stil- 
bestrol implants. All of the hormone 
treated groups yielded less when 
slaughtered and produced lower grad- 
ing carcasses, although the difference 
between the controls and the lambs re- 
ceiving the stilbestrol implants was 
small. 


7. The ratio of roughages to concen- 
trates in lamb fattening rations.— 
T. Donald Bell, D. Richardson, R. F. 
Cox, J. W. Needham, and R. E. John. 


Pelleted rations made up of 65 per- 
cent alfalfa hay and 35 percent corn 
gave better results when fed to fattening 
lambs than pelleted rations made up of 
55 percent alfalfa and 45 percent corn. 
When these rations were fed as chopped 
hay and ground corn the ratio of 55 
percent alfalfa and 45 percent corn gave 
more satisfactory results than the ratio 
of 65 percent hay and 35 percent corn. 


8. Pelleted rations for fattening lambs. 
T. Donald Bell, D. Richardson, R. F. 
Cox, J. W. Needham, and Russell E. 
John. 

Lambs given pelleted rations of sim- 
ilar concentration and similar feeding 
management have generally gained 
faster with a more efficient use of feed 
nutrients than lambs receiving the un- 
pelleted rations. Despite the larger 
and more efficient gains produced by 
the pelleted rations, the cost of gain 
was higher when the pellets were fed 
because of the high cost of processing. 











Registered Ewes & Rams 





TENTH ANNUAL 
Northern Colorado Hampshire 
Sheep Show and Sale 


FAIRGROUNDS — GREELEY, COLORADO 
MONDAY, JULY 18, 1955—1 P.M. 


For further information write ERLE HYDE, Sale Manager, Ault, Colorado 


Selected consignments from outstanding farm 
flocks. Selections from nationally known flocks 
of University of Wyoming and Colorade A.&M. 
College will be shown and sold. 
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We do not use a central market, as 
we usually have quite a number of 
twins and they are not all fat enough 
to go to slaughter. Feeders that have 
been buying these lambs along with the 
fat lambs keep coming back year after 
year. 

—Clint Lewis 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Our pool—Aberdeen Livestock Mar- 
keting Association—has not been using 
the central markets to any great de- 
gree, as we have been receiving pack- 
inghouse bids equal to or better than 
our markets. 

—Cleon Chapman 
American Falls, Idaho 

Until last year I had been selling my 
lambs direct. Last year I marketed 
through the yards at North Portland 
and was well satisfied with my returns. 

—Horace Allen White 
Roosevelt, Washington 


I do not use the central markets due 
to the fact that the times I have only 
traders and not feeders had an oppor- 
tunity to bid on my lambs. 

Feeders who have bought our lambs 
on the range have expressed the same 
trouble; that is, they have to deal with 
traders, then get home with dry-land 
lambs that have been filled on soft feed 
and are sick. 

—J. G. Trotter 
Provo, South Dakota 


We sell our lambs in Denver and the 
John Clay Company handles them. 
—C. A. Miranda 
Riverton, Wyoming 


I have not used the central markets 
in the selling of my lambs because I 
have thought the price I was offered out 
of the pasture on to the scales was 
worth more to me in shrinkage. The 
last two years that I sold here I felt that 
I have done better than by shipping. 
I would rather ship and cut my own 
herds, if the rest of the sheepmen in 
my locality would do likewise; then 
these buyers would have to compete in 
the central markets for these lambs. 
In another way of looking at the pic- 
ture, if we all organized and shipped 
to the central markets, the demand 
might become good here in our locality. 
Of course the demand in our locality 
would soon hit a low as the people are 
not educated into eating lamb in our 
area. 

—Earl S. Dobson 
Chandler, Arizona 
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Very seldom. Local buyers for large 
packers in California usually give us 
prices comparable to those we could 
get by shipping. 

—Ted Nelson 
Cedar City, Utah 


Our experience and observation in 
both western and central Oregon indi- 
cate the central markets are best for 
fat lambs. We feed out our own feeder 
lambs; but in general throughout cen- 
tral Oregon, these are contracted. 


—Henry Lever & Son 
Gateway, Oregon 


I do not use the central markets in 
selling my lambs. This is the reason: 
it seems when they get a large run, the 
prices drop and maybe the next week 
they get a small run and then prices are 
up again. I have sold to a local buyer 
for a good many years and have always 
been satisfied. 

—Dewey Turbiville 
Harding, South Dakota 


We sell to buyers who contract for 
fall delivery. We don’t have enough 
range to keep our lambs past the middle 
of September. Also, we only have to 
go six miles to put them on the train 
and in this way, we have no shipping 
costs. 

—Mrs. Mavis Raines 
Clydepark, Montana 


DO YOU USE THE CENTRAL 
MARKETS IN THE SELLING OF 
YOUR LAMBS? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


This being a late lambing country 
most of our lambs are feeder lambs 
weighing between 65 and 75 pounds. 
Lambing starts here from the 15th of 
April to the 10th of May. Therefore, 
most of the lambs are sold direct to 
feeders and do not go to the central 
markets. 

In some cases where the grower 
feeds out his own lambs, they are then 
sent to a central market. We have one 
grower here who runs around 9,000 
ewes. He feeds out all his own lambs, 
and then markets them in South St. 
Paul. He finds this a very satisfactory 
method of handling his lambs. 

—Ward Van Horn 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


We don’t sell through a central mar- 
ket. We have always contracted our 
lambs and having been satisfied, have 
never looked into the central market 
system. —Albert Turbiville & Son 

Camp Crook, South Dakota 


I most always use the Denver mar- 
ket for the sale of fat lambs. 
—John M. Miller 
Kaycee, Wyoming 


We have found a better demand and 
a better price by trucking our lambs to 
Portland. Prices are better than local 
buyers can pay, and by driving at night, 
we have a minimum of shrinkage. We 
are 230 miles from Portland. 

The Portland market seems to be 
about as good as we can get here in the 
Northwest. —Harold McConnell 

Milton, Oregon 








PRINCESS BEAU GESTE 


be of similar breeding. 


OSKALOOSA 





EVERY GOOD RAM 


The world’s highest selling ewe of 
any: breed. 


Our consignment of rams to the 40th National Ram Sale will 


WE WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR RAMS AT THIS SALE. 


ROY B.WARRICK & SON 


Beau Geste Farms 


HAD A GOOD 
MOTHER 


Sold at auction for $1125.00 


IOWA 
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OREGON LADIES 
SPONSOR BOOTH 


PPROXIMATELY 3,000 spectators 

witnessed the annual Spring Festi- 
val show at the Community Center in 
Baker, Oregon. 

There could be no doubt in the minds 
of those who attended that Baker Coun- 
ty holds a high esteem for wool. Credit 
for the emphasis on wool goes to local 
members of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Auxiliary, who sponsored a wool booth 
and staged and presented an all-wool 
fashion show. 

Doris Clements served as general 
chairman for the Auxiliary events 
while Mrs. Sarah Boyd, Mrs. Madge 
Dunn and Mrs. Palma Rouse were in 
charge of the booth and Mrs. Grace 
Clark and Mrs. Liz Hill managed the 
style review. 

For the style review Mrs. Clark 
served as commentator. She introduced 
seven girls, four boys and three “small 
fry,” all wearing wool garments. 

The Auxiliary booth showed a variety 
of woolens ranging from hand-loomed 
items from Europe to knitted dresses 
and other woolen garments made lo- 
eally. 

Among items of particular interest 


were a Fendleton Harding blanket 
loaned by Mrs. Art Boyd, a hand-loomed 
woolen tie loaned by Mrs. Lorraine 
Densley, a paisley shawl from Poland 
loaned by Mrs. Ida Heiskanen of Fin- 
kand, afgans, a white lamb fleece rug, 
needle point, and hooked rugs. 

Others contributing to the exhibit 
were Mrs. Marie Hall, Mrs. Grace 
Clark, Mrs. Ethel Kesl, Mrs. Bertha 
Rohner, Mrs. Pearl Sieg, Mrs. Bertha 
Houser, Mrs. Helmi Oliver, Miss Anne 
Loennig, Mrs. Lorraine Densley, Mrs. 
Doris Clemens and Jack Eng and Rexall 
store which loaned an exhibit of lan- 
olin. 

The wool sewing contest which the 
event aimed to point up is open to any 
girl between the ages of 14 through 
22 years. Mrs. Liz Hill, Mrs. Doris 
Clements and Mrs. Madge Dunn are the 
members of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” committee. Mrs. Palma Rouse 
is president of the Baker Auxiliary. 

—Mrs. Maude A. Schroeder 
State President 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Contest Finals in Oregon 


Mrs. Alvin Hartley, Oregon State 
Director of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest is announcing the State 
finals for November 11 at the Lipman’s 
store in Portland, Oregon. The con- 
testants will be guests of Lipman’s at 


WOOL GROWERS ALD 









Pictured above is the wool booth sponsored by the Oregon Wool Growers 


Auxiliary at the annual Spring Festival show held in Baker, Oregon. 
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a luncheon at 1:30 p.m. in the tea room. 
The style review will follow at 2:30 
in the tea room. 

After the review, the ladies of the 
Portland Wool Trade will be hostesses 
at a tea for the contestants and ladies 
of the Wool Growers Auxiliary. The 
winners will be announced and invited 
as guests of the Wool Growers for the 
annual banquet to be held the evening 
of November 11. 


Officers Elected 
By Reno Auxiliary 


ITH Mrs. Steve Landa of Reno pre- 
siding at a luncheon-business meet- 
ing of the Reno Branch of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association held at the Mapes Hotel 
Skyroom on Saturday afternoon, (April 
30) officers to serve for the ensuing 
two years were selected as follows: 
Mrs. Graham Sanford of Minden, 
president; Mrs. Arnold Carricaburu of 
Reno, vice president; Mrs. Raymond 
Borda of Dayton, secretary-treasurer; 
Miss Grace Dangberg of Minden, his- 
torian; Mrs. Marcelino Landa of 
Sparks, western district chairman, and 
Mrs. Steve Landa, State director, re- 
spectively, for the Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest and Fashion Show. 
As guest speaker, Miss Janet Olson 
of Sparks, one of Nevada’s two con- 
testants in the National Make It Your- 
self With Wool Contest in Salt Lake 
City during the National Wool Growers’ 
Convention last winter, presented a 
xery entertaining and interesting re- 
view of her experiences as a contestant. 
Members and guests present, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, were: 
Mesdames Paul Etcheberry, Justo Mu- 
noz, Charles Aldabe, Doyle Robison, 
John E. Humphrey, Richard Arrian- 
diaga, Vernon Metcalf and the Misses 
Grace Dangberg and Rose Arriandiaga. 
—Mrs. Vernon Metcalf 


A 
Material for the auxiliary 
section should be sent to 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Route 3, 
Box 56, Silverton, Oregon. 
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WOOL BOOTH 
At South Dakota Hobby Show 


South Dakota News 


HE Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Auxiliary had a booth at 

the Hobby Show at Rapid City on April 
15-16-and 17th. 

Mrs. Ed Marty exhibited many of the 
articles and Mrs. Harry Devereaux of 
Rapid City helped during the three-day 
show. 

Two wool rugs (background of pic- 
ture) were made by Mr. Paul Smith 
of Rapid City. Mr. Smith hooks the rugs 
as a spare time hobby. A Forstmann 
wool dress was shown which had been 
in service for twenty years. It showed 
but little wear and though twisted and 
crumpled, in demonstration, it showed 
no wrinkles and proved itself to be 


practical, durable, wrinkle - resistant 
and beautiful, in spite of the years of 
use. 


An all-wool suit which had won first 
in the District “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest was shown with the 
Portable Singer Sewing Machine won 
by the contestant, Miss Marie Jensen 
of Faith, South Dakota. 

The State convention will be held 
at Belle Fourche on October 28-29. We 
extend an invitation to our neighboring 
States and friends in wool, to attend 
our convention and style show. 

—Mrs. Ed Marty 
Auxiliary President, South Dakota 


Wool Contest Fiber Ruling 


The Wool Bureau has received several 
inquiries recently as to whether or not 
any fiber other than sheep’s wool may 
be used in the contest garments. Miss 
Mary North, Contest Consultant for 
The Wool Bureau, states that any fiber 
which is designated “‘wool” by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act may be used. 
A few of these well-known “specialty 
fibers,” all of which are considered wool. 
are: alpaca, camel’s hair, cashmere, 
guanaco, llama, mohair, and vicuna. It 
should be noted that rabbit’s hair is 
definitely excluded from this list. 
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In Memoriam: 
E. F. HUBBARD 


UGENE Field Hubbard, 56, a prom- 
inent sheepman of Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, passed away in May. 

Since 1920, Mr. Hubbard spent his 
life raising purebred sheep and farm- 
ing. He was a member of the National, 
California and Oregon Wool Growers 
Associations and the Oregon Sheep 
Breeders Association, of which he was 
an organizer and the first president. 
He was manager of the Willamette 
Valley Ram Sale. 

Survivors include his wife and one 
son, John Eugene Hubbard; four 
brothers, including Chauncey M. and 
Walter P., both of Junction City, Ore- 
gon, and two sisters. 


DAVE WADDELL 


ISSED this year from several west- 

ern ram sales will be widely known 
Dave Waddell, long-time consignor, who 
died at his farm home near Amity, Ore- 
gon on April 9. He was 74 years old. 

Dave was one of the early consignors 
to the National Ram Sale at Salt Lake 
City, the first breeder in the Willamette 
Valley to ship rams to eastern Oregon 
and Idaho, and one of the original and 
regular consignors of Suffolk rams to 
the Pendleton and Lakeview ram sales. 

Both rams and ewes from the line of 
Suffolks which he developed through 
the years, by careful selection and by 
the use of outstanding imported rams 
and ewes, have helped improve the 
sheep industry throughout the West. 
He helped a good many breeders get 
started with sheep, and was generous in 
letting others have the use of good 
rams. 

Dave Waddell was a sheepman by in- 
heritance as well as by choice. His 
ancestry was Scotch, and he was born 
on Broadmead Farm, where his father 
was foreman after coming from Aus- 
tralia. Dave was a life-long resident of 
Yamhill County, where he continued to 
live on the home-farm purchased by his 
father near Amity in the early days. 
This farm he operated in conjunction 
with his other nearby farmlands. 

Survivors include a brother, Ed Wad- 
dell of Amity, and a sister, Mrs. Jean 
Wortman of Pacific City, Oregon. His 
wife, to whom he was married in 1913, 
died in 1950. 

Mr. Waddell was a past director of 
the American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
and a member of both the Oregon and 
California Wool Growers Associations. 


—Floyd M. Edwards 
Albany, Oregon 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


JUNE 27-28: MEETINGS OF NWGA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL, INC., YAKIMA, 
WASHINGTON. 

AUGUST 18-19: 
OGDEN, UTAH. 


40TH NATIONAL RAM SALE, 





JANUARY 23-26, 1956: 91ST ANNUAL MEETING, 
NWGA, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 17-18: California Wool Growers’ Convention. 
avis, California. 

July 12: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

July 20-22: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention. 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

October 28-29: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers” 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota 

November 1-3: =— Wool Growers’ ry 
Casper, Wyomin 

Tdaho 


November 6-8: 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention. 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

January 9-11, 1956: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wool Growers’ Convention, 





JANUARY 23-26, 1956: NWGA CONVENTION, FT. 
WORTH, TEXAS. 


Sales 
duge 18: San Angelo Rambouillet Sale, San Angelo, 
‘exas. 
August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 


August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
=. a Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 


Oreg 
September 15: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 
— 15: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 


Shows 


July 26-28: All-American Corriedale Sheep Show 
and Sale, Laramie, Wyoming. 

October 15-22: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon 

October 28-November 6: —, National Livestock 
Exposition. Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 11-16: Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

November 11-16: National Columbia Show and Sale. 
Ogden, Utah. 


November 25-December 3: International Live Stock 


Exposition. Chicago, Illinois. 
January 13-21, 1956: 
Denver, Colorado. 


National Western Stock Show, 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statements about range and 
pasture conditions are taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending May 23, 1955. 


PASTURES 


In the southern Rockies pastures and 
ranges continue in very poor condition from 
the lack of sufficient moisture. Dry, north- 
erly winds were also detrimental in parts of 
California. Some improvement was noted in 
the pasture condition in the northern Rock- 
ies, but in some areas growth has been 
slowed by the cool weather. Summer range 
prospects are much brighter in the southern 
Great Plains following the moderate to 
heavy rains of the past week. However, in 
the northern portion of this area lack of 
rainfall has retarded growth, and pastures 
are very short with some drought-damaged. 
Early movement of livestock is necessary, 
due to poor pastures. The dry weather is 
also affecting the condition of pastures in 
northern areas in the eastern portion of the 
country, but southward over the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Valley, they are in 
excellent condition. In most of the South- 
east rainfall was generally ample for the 
revival of pastures. 


ARIZONA 


Few light showers over weekend in cen- 
tral and east mountains. Warm spell at 
midweek, otherwise cool. Grain planting 
continues in Coconino County. First cutting 
of alfalfa in Verde Valley. Pastures and 
ranges dry. Some sections report driest 
winter and spring in 50 years. Livestock 
only fair to poor. Stock water low. 


Chandler, Maricopa County 
May 14, 1955 


I paid 19 cents per pound for 298 
head of fine-wooled ewe lambs in Ros- 
well, New Mexico last November. The 
average weight was 78 pounds, with 
a four percent shrink. This brought the 
average per head price to $14.90. 


Contract rate for shearing here has 
been 30 cents per head. This labor in- 
cludes shearing, tying and bagging. I 
sold my wool at 5314 cents. 


Feed on the spring range is very 
scarce. Our sheep go on the summer 
range on June 1. We need rain. The 
range is very dry. 


Our lambing percentages were a little 
better this year than last. We saved 
127 percent this year. 


I contracted 2,280 head of fat lambs 
at 23 cents on March 28. These were 
with 2 percent shrink, weighed on my 
scales. 

— Earl S. Dobson 
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CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal in 
coastal areas and generally well above nor- 
mal in Central Valley. Very light, widely 
scattered, precipitation in Sierra Nevadas. 
In lower Sacramento Valley, dry northerly 
winds had desiccating effect upon some 
pastures. 


Dixon, Solano County 
May 11, 1955 


We lost approximately 15 percent of 
our lamb crop this year either directly 
or indirectly from the use of blue 
tongue vaccine. Lambs were either born 
dead, paralyzed or mentally deficient to 
the extent of being valueless. Many 
other sheepmen in this vicinity also sus- 
tained losses. 

It is now generally believed that 
everyone who vaccinated their ewes less 
than six weeks prior to breeding was 
affected. Those who allowed more than 
six weeks to elapse between using the 
vaccine and breeding, and those who 
did not vaccinate suffered no unusual 
losses. 

The University of California at Davis 
is continuing their study and research 
on the vaccine. They also believe that 
it must be used six to eight weeks be- 
fore breeding in order to escape any ill 
effects. 

To my knowledge there were no losses 
from blue tongue last year. We do not 
plan to use the vaccine this year. 


—J. B. Lewis, Jr. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged near normal. 
Minima below freezing, with frost in west. 
Precipitation near seasonal west of Con- 
tinental Divide; unusually heavy in east 
with amounts of one to 10 inches at most 
stations. Heavy runoff and floods in Arkan- 
sas River Valley. Drought conditions greatly 
relieved. Winter grains improved; some 
heading. Livestock very good. 


IDAHO 


Cooler everywhere, except parts of north. 
Week opened with widespread precipitation 
and unusually low temperatures, but by 20th 
maximum readings had risen as much as 40 
degrees. Precipitation, much of which fell 
as snow in east, very beneficial to crops, 
pastures, and ranges in most areas. Warm. 
sunny weather later in week permitted 
rapid progress in planting, where earlier 





cold spells had caused delays; all sections 
reported rapid growth of vegetation. 


American Falls, Power County 
May 16, 1955 


Our pool sold 463 head of fat lambs 
for $19.70 per hundredweight on home 
weights, with 3 percent shrink. This 
sale was on May 9. 

I keep my sheep right here on my 
ranch, and I don’t actually know the 
condition of the range at present. 

Fewer lambs were saved in our flocks 
this year than last. 

We paid shearers 50 cents per head 
and fed them dinner. 


—Cleon Chapman 


Boise, Ada County 
May 10, 1955 


We have had two serious outbreaks 
of vibriosis, both in shed lambing ewes, 
and both in eastern Idaho. One outfit 
reported over 900 abortions out of about 
3,000 ewes and the other 2,000 out of 
4,400. 

We finally have warm weather and 
feed. Early lambs are doing fairly well 
now and the percentage is about the 
same as last year in the outfits that re- 
port to the Idaho Livestock Production 
Credit Association. 

So far we have a record of more than 
230,000 fleeces of wool sold at prices 
from 45 to 545% cents, or an average 
of a little more than 49 cents—three to 
four cents under last year. Only about 
23,000 fleeces have been shipped out of 
the State on consignment. 


—A. H. Caine 
MONTANA 


Cool for season. Precipitation moderate 
to heavy, except light west of Divide and 
locally in southwest. Soil moisture adequate 
to abundant, only three out of 56 counties 
report any shortage. Spring grain seeding 
nearly done, but only one-half of corn, flax, 
and potatoes seeded. Growing conditions 
good. Ranges improving rapidly, except 
where grass slow in some western counties 
due to cool weather. 


Clydepark, Park County 
May 23, 1955 


Feed is very short here due to the 
cold weather. Our sheep go onto the 
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summer range on July 1. Feed prospects 
are about average. 

Fourteen-hundred head of feeder 
lambs sold here at 18 cents a pound. 

There have been no transactions of 
wool in this area. The highest offer has 
been 45 cents. 

—Mrs. Mavis Raines 


Garryowen, Big Horn County 
May 22, 1955 


Contract rate for shearing here is 45 
cents per head. This is Mexican labor, 
and they shear, tie and sack. 

There are about the same number of 
lambs saved in our flock this year as 
last. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good—about the same as last year. 
I am not going to take my sheep to the 
mountains to summer this year. I am 
putting them in pasture from now on. 


—William Prante 


NEVADA 


Scattered showers on 16th and 17th, 
mostly in northern sections of the State. 
Ranges looking better in shower areas, but 
need more rain. 


NEW MEXICO 


Frequent rains in northern half, ranging 
from light in west to very heavy in east 
where Raton had weekly totals of 8.90 
inches. Scattered, light showers in southern 
half. Temperatures cool. Moisture conditions 
very good in eastern border and north- 
central sections; still dry over most of 
south-central and west of Divide. Ranges 
improving rapidly in east and north, but 
need moisture in other sections. Supple- 
mental feeding continues, but ranges will 
soon carry stock except in drier area. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 
May 16, 1955 


I shear sheep twice a year, once in 
March and again in September. I have 
very rough range, and the sheep do 
much better this way. My sheep win- 
tered very well and sheared 5.9 pounds 
with six months’ clip. I think sheep 
here wintered much better than the last 
few years. 

The contract rate for shearing is 30 
cents per head. This includes shearing, 
tying, sacking, etc. 

The spring range is in better shape 
than last year, but it is still below nor- 
mal. There have been a few scattered 
showers here during May, but no gen- 
eral rain. Feed is still coming on the 
high range. 

The number of lambs saved in our 
flock this year is about 25 percent better 
than last year. 

—Noel Kincaid 


Hope, Eddy County 
May 1, 1955 


Prices are going to have to start get- 
ting better or the feed bill will have to 


June, 1955 


get smaller. If not, many will have to 
dig way down in their savings or go 
into debt. 

Feed conditions are fair here—better 
than this time last year. Extra good 
range conditions this year have allowed 
us to do less supplemental feeding than 
last year. 

Contract rate for shearing here is 35 
cents per head. This includes all labor. 
There has been a little action on wool, 
mostly on a low price basis—from eight 
to 15 cents less than last year. Some 
wools have sold from 28 cents to 58 
cents, but there isn’t much demand. 

We don’t use extra help for lambing, 
as we have net wire fences. 

A small bunch of whitefaced yearling 
ewes sold out of shearing pens at $14.80 
per head. 

—J. P. Casabonne 


OREGON 


Cold, wet weather first of period, fol- 
lowed by much warmer and considerable 
sunshine beginning Tuesday. Below-freez- 
ing minima at practically all stations east 
of Cascades, except Snake Valley. Rains 
extremely valuable for Columbia Basin and 
grass crops. Grains now starting to head 
in lighter soils in Umatilla County; still 
being planted in western valleys. Fescue 
grass seed crop starting to head in Grande 
Ronde Valley and in west. Sheep shearing 
started on higher elevations. 


Fossil, Wheeler County 
May 16, 1955 


We are having a nice rain which 
makes the world a little brighter. It 
has been raining here almost continu- 
ously for the past 36 hours and looks 
like it-has settled down for a week of 
it. We really needed it. 

—wW. H. Steiwer 





obtain satisfactory sales. 


highest prices. 





CENTRAL MARKETS ARE THE PRICE DETERMINING MARKETS 


Why not be assured of strong competitive bidding on your livestock to 
A Central Market assures you of a ready outlet for your product at the 


Benefit by the skill and selling experience of your Commission man. 


Sell at OGDEN 








been Pete Thomas consignments. 


consignment. 





COLUMBIAS 





Top selling Columbia Stud Rams in the last two National Ram Sales have 
Another good set of large, serviceable 
range and registered Columbia rams will be in my 1955 National Ram Sale 


PETE THOMAS 


SELECT FROM 
SALE-TOPPING 
QUALITY 


Malad, Idaho 
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Gateway, Jefferson County 
May 18, 1955 


From all reports, most all wool is 
being consigned, with a 30 to 40 cent 
advance, depending on the size and 
quality of the clip. 

This year as well as last, late cold 
weather and short moisture held back 
range growth. May rains have boosted 
grass growth and conditions are good 
now. Our sheep go on the summer 
range in June, and prospects for grass 
there are good. 

The percentage of lambs saved in our 
crops this year is much better than last. 
There were more twin lambs dropped 
and saved this year. 

About 6,000 pairs of mostly young, 
fine wooled ewes have been sold in the 
last two months at from $30 to $35 a 
pair. 

Contract shearing ran 40 cents per 
head this year. The labor included 
wrangling, tying, shearing and sacking. 


—Henry W. Lever 


Milton, Umatilla County 
May 23, 1955 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range since May 1 have been good, but 
the summer range will be rather late— 
more so than usual. 

The latter part of June or the fore- 
part of July will be as soon as we can 
hit the summer range. Feed prospects 
are good. 

I have heard of no serious losses here- 
abouts. Our lambing was the same as 
last year—about 125 percent. There 
is absolutely no contracting of lambs 
of any kind and no sales of yearling 
ewes of any kind. 

Contract shearing is 38 cents and 
includes wrangling, fleece tying and 
sacking. Shearers get 35 cents with 
board. 

A few fine wools are going at 52 cents. 
However, most wools seem to be going 
to the Pacific Wool Growers and ware- 
houses in Portland. 


—Harold McConnell 


Monmouth, Polk County 
May 20, 1955 


Here in the Willamette Valley, the 
season is late which makes our pastures 
late also. However, the pasture is good 
now. 

We have a purebred flock, so we don’t 
follow the lamb market too closely. 

Shearers are receiving about 35 cents 
per head with board and about 50 cents 
per head without. 

It’s too early here for any transac- 
tions in wool. 

We enjoy reading the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. 

—Kenneth McCrae 
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Pendleton, Umatilla County 
May 15, 1955 


The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes would run about 5 percent 
higher in our flocks this year than last. 

We have had no serious losses this 
spring. Eating dirt causes more loss 
than any one thing. 


Most days since May 1 have been 
cool and dry here. We have had a few 
warm days that started the grass grow- 
ing. Feed on the spring range at this 
time is getting good. We usually go on 
the summer range on the first of June, 
but the slow development this year will 
likely hold us back at least 10 days. It 
looks like the summer range will be 
good this year. 


Shearers received 30 cents per head 
for shearing. We paid six cents per 
head to plant men for grinding, and we 
also paid for tying, sacking and wran- 
gling. 

One bunch of wool sold here at 53 
cents (about 1,000 fleeces.) One lot of 
about 3,000 fleeces was sold at 55 cents. 


Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes recently sold at $22.50. 


—Clint Lewis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Limited relief from dry weather in one- 
third of State. Rains past week in Black 
Hills and eastern half, except extreme 
southeast; amount outside Hills only 4 to 
¥% inch. Spring drought continues in ex- 
treme southeast, north-central, northwest, 
and west-central. More rain needed in en- 
tire State, need getting critical in drought 
areas. Above-normal temperatures persisted 
now for eight consecutive weeks. Many 
areas no significant rainfall in 28 days. 
Crop prospects lowered. Crop growth past 
week very slow or at standstill. Legumes 
and grasses below normal. Pastures very 
short; some _ drought-damaged. Winter 
grain short. Early movement of livestock, 
due to poor pastures and hay crops. Shear- 
ing sheep 60 percent completed. 
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SECOND WORLD CORRIEDALE CONFERENCE AND 
EIGHTH ANNUAL ALL AMERICAN SHOW AND SALE 

Laramie, Wyoming 

July 26, 27 & 28, 1955 

50 rams and 100 ewes consigned from the top flocks 
of the nation. 

For free information and sale catalog write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary-Treasurer & Sales Mgr. 

108 Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 

















Buffalo, Harding County 
May 19, 1955 


We’ve had 1% inches of rain since 
May. The grass for this time of year is 
good, but range water is very low. Con- 
ditions here are about the same as the 
last two years at this time. The spring 
range is in good condition. We’ve had 
a very mild winter and a nice spring, 
therefore, no losses. 

Sheep here go on the summer range 
from the first of May to June 1. Feed 
prospects for the summer range are 
very good. 

The number of lambs saved in our 
flocks will be larger this year than last. 

There have been no sales here of 
yearling ewes, but the asking price is 
$20 per head. 

The contract rate for shearing is 
from 37 to 40 cents per head. The lower 
rate is for Mexican crews. 


—Ward Van Horn 


Camp Crook, Harding County 
May 18, 1955 


We go onto the summer range about 
May 20. Prospects for plenty of grass 
and water are very good. Range con- 
ditions are better now than during the 
last few years. We have had several 
good rains lately. 

The percentage of lambs saved this 
year is not quite as good as last year, 
but we still have about 100 percent 
crop. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
here at about $20 per head. The same 
price was paid for crossbred yearling 
ewes. 

This year shearers, with board, re- 
ceived 37144 cents per head. Without 
board, the price was 40 cents per head. 

Part of this herd was sheared the 
latter part of April and the wool sold 
for 50 cents, but the rest haven’t been 
sheared yet. 

—Albert Turbiville & Son 


Harding, Harding County 
May 20, 1955 


Most wool sales have been from 50 
to about 54 cents. Some wool has been 
consigned for 42 cents. The contract 
rate for shearing is 35 cents a head. 
This labor includes tying and sacking 

Grass is good on the range. If any- 
thing, it is a little earlier than usual. 
We had a good rain here on May 16. 

Perhaps the number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes is slightly smaller 
than last year. 

—Dewey Turbiville 


Provo, Fall River County 
May 17, 1955 


Feed on the spring range is in fair 
condition. Two inches of rain last 
night brightened the prospects very 
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much. Our sheep go on the summer 
range on June 1. Prospects for feed 
are good. 

Wool handlers are soliciting consign- 
ments and making down payments of 
40 cents per pound, apparently regard- 
less of grade or shrink. 


—QJ. G. Trotter 


TEXAS 


Moderate to torrential rains over much of 
State, except little or none in extreme south, 
southern High Plains, and _ trans-Pecos. 
Local flash floods in some smaller streams. 
Summer range feed prospects much bright- 
er, and supplemental feeding slowed down. 


Mountain Home, Kerr County 
April 20, 1955 


I’ve been on one ranch for 35 years, 
and this is the worst drought I’ve ever 
seen. With plenty of supplemental 
feed, we brought our sheep through the 
winter in pretty good shape. 

Shearing is done close to April and 
May. Contract shearers charge 30 
cents a head. There has been a little 
activity in wool. Some has sold from 50 
to 55 cents a pound. 

The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes this year is about the same 
as last year. 

—Roy Kemp 


UTAH 


Conditions in Utah were similar to those 
in Nevada. Scattered showers on 16th and 
17th, mostly in northern sections; amounts 
generally light. Ranges look better in 
shower areas, but more rain needed. 


Cedar City, Iron County 
May 15, 1955 


Three lots of mixed grade wools 
(mostly half, three-eighths and quarter 
blood wool) sold here at 60 cents a 
pound. Other wools have gone to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Contract rate for shearing is 50 cents 
per head. This rate includes wrangling 
and putting the wool in bags. Shearers 
receive 35 cents per head without 
board. 

Weather has been cold here. Usually 
sheep are nearly all on pasture by May 
1, but this year we are about two weeks 
late. Spring range is poor, due to cold, 
dry weather. 

Our sheep go on the summer range 
on June 1. Prospects for feed are fair, 
although the feed will probably come 
on late. 

We have had quite a little loss this 
spring due to infection in the sheds. 


—Ted Nelson 


WASHINGTON 
Cool beginning of week, becoming warmer 


latter half; minima near or slightly below 
freezing over most of east first of week. 


June, 1955 


Precipitation very beneficial to pastures and 
field crops in east. 


Roosevelt, Klickitat County 
May 14, 1955 


I have better than average feed since 
we moved to the foothills after May 1. 
We go to the summer range about July 
1, and the prospects for feed there are 
good. 

We saved about 15 percent more 
lambs this year than last. 

The contract rate for shearing is 
40% cents per head. This labor includes 
shearing, tying and sacking. Shearers 
receive 30 cents per head and board. 

—Horace Allen White 


Washtucna, Adams County 
April 20, 1955 


I have been reading in the “U. S. 
News and World Report” where the 
State Department is concerned over the 
plight of the South American coffee 
grower. There must be some more 
“Dexter Whites” in that department of 
the Government. 

Here in our own country one can not 
make a decent living in the sheep busi- 
ness, and yet the State Department is 
not concerned over us. 

The small incentive payment is not 
going to save the wool grower, and there 
will still be a gradual decline in the 
sheep population of the country. 


G. E. Schiffner 


Yakima, Yakima County 
May 19, 1955 


Very little wool has sold here. I un- 
derstand there was some fine wool sold 
on clean basis at $1.40 per pound at 
Portland. 


Contract rate for shearing is 41 cents 
per head. This rate includes tying, 
tramping, power and equipment. 


I understand that some Washington 
lambs that move to Montana for sum- 
mer range sold at 19 cents straight 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





To SEE and to BUY the best Columbia Sheep 
Attend the 


llth Annua! National Columbia Sheep Show 
and Sa’e, Ogden, Utah, November 13 and 14 
With the Golden Spike National Livestock Show 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 








@ Government Bloodlines 

@ Winner Sheep Breeders Gold Bell 
—1953 Pacific International 

Top-Selling Columbia — 1954 Calif. Ram Sale 


E. J. HANDLEY 


McMinnville, Oregon 











RAM 


815 N. W. 11th Street 





ATTEND 29th ANNUAL 
OREGON 


PENDLETON ALJGUST 15 


Approximately 300 Selected Superior Rams 


Sale Sponsored by 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
FOSSIL, OREGON 
Sale Manager: Stephen Thompson 


SALE 


10:00 A.M. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
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across. As a rule, they are run 75 per- 
cent fat. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
at $19.50 per head. 

The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes is about the same this year 
as last. At shearing time we had 157 
percent lambs. 

Weather has been cold here, and the 
range was slow in starting. It cost us 
$2 per head extra for feed because of 
this slow start. Grass on the lower 
range is coming well now, though there 
still isn’t much feed on the higher 
ranges. Prospects for summer range 
are good. There has been plenty of 
moisture. 

It looks like the range sheepmen are 
a vanishing tribe. 

—William Wyatt 


WYOMING 


Cool middle of week, but mild first and 
end of week. About normal precipitation. 
Good rains in eastern half of State, but very 
little in west. Ranges and pastures improv- 
ing rapidly. 

Bill, Converse County 
May 20, 1955 


The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes is much better in our herd 
this year than last. 

Our sheep are now on the summer 
range, and feed conditions there are 
good. 

We lost 105 head of sheep when a 
spring blizzard hit here. 

In some recent sales, fine-wooled 
yearling ewes sold from $22 to $25 per 
head. 

The contract rate for shearing here 
is 42 cents per head. This includes ty- 
ing and sacking. Some wool transac- 





TOP RAMBOUILLETS 





Davis Rams in May, with 2 months’ wool 


— READY FOR SERVICE — 


We are consigning 10 Range 


Rams of Quality 


to the National Ram Sale 


Lloyd Davis 


Brigham City, Utah 











tions here have been made between 42 
and 47 cents a pound. 
—Paul Miller 


Emblem, Big Horn County 
April 20, 1955 


At the present time, our operation is 
very expensive. Drought on the range 
forced us to buy a lot of feed. There 
is little water and feed on the range, 
and we are holding our sheep in lots 
until late spring. 

Much feed has been trucked out to 
other companies and stock shipped in 
raised the price of hay and pasture. It 
has been windy and dry here, and there 
is no new feed. 

Our sheep wintered well with an 
open, dry winter. We had to do more 
supplemental feeding, however, this 
year than last. 

Most sheep are shorn here fairly 
early, though some aren’t shorn until 
May 15 to 25. Contract shearers are 
getting from 45 to 46 cents a head for 
shearing, tying and sacking (bull pen 
method.) 

Some small lots of wool sold from 
here in March. Bids ranged from 40 
to 47144 cents a pound and some sales 
were made between 43 cents and 471% 
cents. Recently some lots have sold at 
43 cents. Due to dry conditions, shrink 
varies by location and amount of time 
on feed. 

The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes has been quite favorable. 
We had a few storms during lambing, 
but they didn’t bring much moisture. 

A few whitefaced yearling ewes have 
sold out of the wool for future delivery 
from four to five weeks at $21 to $22 
per head. —Herman Mayland 


Kaycee, Johnson County 
May 18, 1955 


Feed on the spring range is very 
good. This is due to the great deal of 
snow we had in April. Our sheep are 
not sent away to summer range. 

There are 15 percent fewer lambs 
saved in our flock this year than last. 
We had an extremely cold spring. 

The contract rate for shearing was 
35 cents per head. This covered shear- 
ing only. Some sales of small clips have 
been made here at 42 cents. 


—John M. Miller 


Riverton, Fremont County 
May 17, 1955 


Here in this part of the country, it 
is hot and dry. We always have to irri- 
gate. There is no feed unless it comes 
from irrigation, and we keep our sheep 
on irrigated pastures most of the year. 
We had about the same percentage of 
lambs saved this year as last—90 per- 
cent. 

The contract rate for shearing is 
from 40 to 45 cents a head. A small 








clip of 300 fleeces was sold recently at 
35 cents. The wool was short stapled 
and from old sheep. We have not sold 
our wool as yet. —C. A. Miranda 


SAFETY WEEK ON THE FARM 


President Eisenhower has _ desig- 
nated the week beginning July 24 as 
National Farm Safety Week. 

In a proclamation sounding out the 
need for constant safety observance 
on farms, the President stated that the 
occupational death rate of nearly seven 
million farm workers in the United 
States is the third highest among the 
rates reported for all types of industry 
in this country. 





THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand . 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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gets 


specialized 


attention 


at Armour 


At Armour and Company plants and 
branch houses, you find men with one 
big interest in life—lambs. Each man 
is a specialist in one job or another that 
is concerned only with lambs—nothing 
else. 


One important specialist is the Lamb 
Buyer. His job is to buy your lambs to 
keep our packinghouses well supplied — 
and to pay you the best price we can 
possibly offer. A specialist, too, is the 
Head Buyer. He keeps track of the sup- 
ply and demand for lamb all over the 
country .. . each day he determines the 
number of lambs needed to keep each 
plant busy ... keeps buyers posted on 
day-to-day conditions and trends. 


Drivers and Sorters specialize in look- 
ing after the lambs from the time they 
are bought until they reach the holding 
pens before slaughter. They feed and 


water the animals if they are held over- 
night. Other specialists include Butch- 
ers, Graders, Shippers, Wool Pullers and 
Wool Graders—each highly skilled and 
experienced in his particular job. 


Promoting lamb to retailers is a spec- 
ialized job with Armour Salesmen. By 
telephone and by personal visits, these 
specialists do their best to keep retail- 
ers supplied with the kind of lamb re- 
quired for each local outlet. 


Yes, at Armour and Company, “Mr. 
Lamb”’ is treated with the importance 
he deserves . . . with the specialized at- 
tention of men who take great pride in 
their work. You may be sure that we 
will continue to process your lambs with 
ever-increasing efficiency, and that we 
will actively promote lamb at both the 
dealer and consumer levels—for the 
benefit of all concerned. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices 


Chicago 9, Illinois 














Get the BEST 
at the 
AOth ANNIVERSARY 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
COLISEUM—OGDEN, UTAH 








COLUMBIAS, PANAMAS, RAMBOUIL- 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18— LETS, TARGHEES, and WHITEFACE 


CROSSBREDS 









FRIDAY, AUGUST 19— embcus 





ADDED ANNIVERSARY EVENTS 


AUGUST 17— SHEEPHERDERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 
AUGUST 18 — OLD FASHIONED HICKORY PIT BARBECUE 
AUGUST 18-19 — THIRD NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 















-~ 







F2~88~x « information, write the sale management: 


NE 
asst BXP 974 — L WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


414 Crandall Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
(Catalogs Available July 25) 
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